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LONDON : BRADBURY <fc EVANS, AVHITEFRIARS. 

AGENTS : J. MENZIES, EDINBURGH J J. MACLEOD, GLASGOW ; J. M ( GLASHAN, DUBLIN. 




FEATHER REDS 

PURIFIED BY STEAHI. 


HEAL AND SON 


Have just completed the erection of Machinery for the purifying of Feathers on a new principle, 
by which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and carried off in steam ; thereby 
not only are the impurities of the feather itself removed, but they are rendered quite free from 
the unpleasant smell of the stove, which all new feathers are subject to that are dressed in the 
ordinary way. 

Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all impurities, and, by expanding 
the feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the bed rendered much softer, at 3 d. 
per lb. 


The following are the present prices of new Feathers : — 


Mixed . • • 

Grey Gooso . 
Foreign Grey Goose 


Per lb. 
s, d. 

1 0 Best Foreign Grey Goose 

1 4 Best Irish White Goose 

1 8 Best Dantzic White Goose 


Per lb. 
8. d. 

. 2 0 
. 2 6 
. 3 0 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING 

Sent free, by Post. 

It contains full particulars of WEIGHTS, SIZES, and PRICES, of every description of 
Bedding, and is so arranged that purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to make 
a comfortable Bed, either as regular English Bedding with a Feather Bed, or as French Bedding 
with their 

SUPERIOR FRENCH MATTRESSES, 

of which they, having been the Original Introducers, are enabled to make them of the very finest 
material, (quite equal to the best made in Paris,) at a lower price than any other House. Also, 

GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

% 

These, HEAL and SON have succeeded in greatly improving, and they can recommend one 
of these, with a FRENCH MATTRESS upon the top, as a most elastic and soft Bed. 

THE EIDER DOWN QUILT 

also, is to be seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant 
covering ever introduced, suitable for the Bed , the Couch , or the Carriage. All who have travelled 
on the Continent are aware that no covering produces such extreme warmth, with the same 
weight j so that for Invalids they are a perfect luxury. 

Every description of BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


HEAL & SON, 

FEATHER DRESSERS AND BEDDING MANUFACTURERS, 

196, OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL, 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


No, IX. — Juke, 1847, 

DOMBEY & SON ADVERTISER. 

WORKS BK MR. DICKENS. 

Price Five Shillings , small 8 vo. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

& Hobe Sfctorg. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A ; CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. ; 
JOHN LEECH ; AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


New and Revised Edition of 11 OLIVER TWIST.” 

Complete in One Volume, price 11s. cloth , ( uniform with “The Pickwick Papers,”) 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 

OF 

OLIVER TWIST. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

V This Edition has boon carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains 
the whole of the original Illustrations. 


In foolscap Octavo , Second Edition , price Six Shillings , 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


CONTENTS. 


Paris to Chalons. — Lyons, the Rhone, and the 
Goblin of Avignon. — Avignon to Genoa. — Genoa 
and its Neighbourhood. — Parma, Modena, and 


Bologna.— Ferrara.— Verona, Mantua, Milan, 
and the Simplon.— Rome, Naples, and Flo- 
rence. 


Uniform with “ The Battle of Life.” 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 

Price 5s. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose, being a Ghost Story of 

Christmas. Price 5s. 

THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old 

Year Out and a New Year In. Price 5s. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, price 2s. 

ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE; 

ITS STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS. 

With the Means of Preserving its Healthy Action, and of remedying its Diseases, by a New Method of Shoeing 
By THOMAS CLARENDON, Esq., author of “ An Essay on the Powers of the Horse,” &c. 

12mo, with Woodcuts, and a Lithographed Plate of the Section of the Foot and Log of the Horse. 
DUBLIN: HODGES & SMITH. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO., and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL 
EDINBURGH: A. H. BLACK. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, l vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 10$. 6d., 

THE LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, M.R.I.A., F.R.S., 

ARCHITECT. 

From Materials collected by his Son, and Edited by the late T. J. Mulvaney, R.H.A. 

“ The graphic notices of contemporary artists either born in Ireland, or who made it the scene of their 
labours, judiciously interspersed by the lamented editor Mulvaney throughout Mr. Gandon’s biography, cannot 
fail to increase to the general reader the interest of a work, whose mere intrinsic merits arc sure to command 
the grateful perusal of the Irish public.”— Freeman’s Journal. 

DUBLIN: HODGES & SMITH LONDON: LONGMAN & CO., and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
EDINBURGH : A. H. BLACK. And all Booksellers. 

Just published, 12mo, fancy cloth, 5s., 

THE IRISH FLORA: 

* COMPRISING THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. 

DUBLIN: HODGES & SMITH. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO., and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
EDINBURGH : A. H. BLACK. And all Booksellers. 

~MACNEILUS TABLES FOR~ENGlNEERS. 

Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price I is. 6d., the Second Edition, considerably enlarged, of Tables 

for facilitating 

THE CALCULATION OF EARTH WORK 

In the Cuttings and Embankments of Railways, Canals, and other Public Works. 

By Sir JOHN MACNEILL, LL.D., F.R S., &c.. Professor of Practical Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ The Profession will be glad to hear that a Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, of this standard work, 
has just been published.”— Herepath's Railway Journal. 

“ A new and greatly enlarged and improved edition of this standard work lias just been published. The 
notice of this fact is sufficient. The work is printed on tinted paper, and altogether is beautifully got up.”— 

Railway Record. 

DUBLIN: HODGES & SMITH. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO„ and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
EDINBURGH : A. H. BLACK. And all Booksellers. 

Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 24s.. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH FRY. 

BY TWO OF HER DAUGHTERS. 

Few works of Biography have been anticipated with equal interest to the account of the life of this remark- 
able woman. The first volume contains a Portrait of Mrs. Fry at the age of 18 . Parties desiring to possess 
copies of the work may secure them by early application to the Publisher. 

London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 

A MANDAT, OF HOMOEOPATHIC COOKERY ; 

DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF SUCH PERSONS AS ARE UNDER HOMOEO- 
PATHIC TREATMENT. 

BY THE WIFE OF A HOMOEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

LONDON: G. BOWRON, 213, OXFORD STREET. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

In a few days will be published, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 

RUSSELL: A TALE OF THE RYE HOUSE PLOT. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

THE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN; 

ITS LORDS SPIRITUAL & TEMPORAL’; ITS INHABITANTS EARTHLY & UNEARTHLY. 

Three Volumes, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MR. LEIGH HUNT'S NEW WORK. 

Just published, in 2 Volumes, Post 8vo., with a Portrait of the Author by Severn, price One Guinea, 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS; 

A SELECTION OF SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AND CRITICAL MEMOIRS FROM HIS 
UNCOLLECTED PROSE WRITINGS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, CORNHILL. 


ROWLAND BRADSHAW. 

No. VIII. FOR JUNE : TO BE COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN PARTS. 


By the Author of “ Raby Rattler.’ 

“ Its spirited delineations of character, and well- 
wrought humorous sketches of the elite of the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, are well conceived and well 
executed. * * * If carried on as begun, ‘ Rowland 
Bradshaw ’ will deserve the popularity, we doubt not, 
he will speedily obtain .” — Westminster Quarterly 
Review. 

“ Full of bustling incident and dramatic situation.” 

— Weekly Dispatch . 

“ A better illustration of the names, traits of cha- 
racter, and general aspect of English provincial 

LONDON: SHERWOOD & CO.; 


Illustrated by S. P. Fletcher. 
society, than in any other work we have met with in 
modern writers.”— Banker's Magazine. 

“This work, by the author of ‘ Raby Rattler * (a 
very remarkable man), promises uncommonly well.” 
— La Belle Assemble. 

It reminds us favourably of Fielding : this is high 
praise ; but we intend it to be such .” — Weekly Times. 

“ Of high promise — * Rowland Bradshaw,’ from its 
great originality alone, deserves success.” — Court 
Journal. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


VOICES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 

Author of ** Legends of the Isles,” &c. Price Is. 


By the same Author, 

VOICES FROM THE CROWD; AND OTHER POEMS. 

Third Edition. Price Is. 

“ Bold and energetic— full of fine thoughts and generous aspirations.”— Chambers'* Journal. 

London : Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand; David Chambers, Glasgow. 


MR. LEVERS WORKS. 


1. THE ODONOGHUE; a Domestic Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. In 

ono handsome vol. 8vo., with 26 Illustrations by Phiz. Price 14$. 

“ This is the Waverley of Harry Lorrequer. Nothing could exceed the spirit and interest with which this 
monthly part is illustrated, except the care and ability with which it is written .’’—Renfrewshire Advertiser. 

2. TOM BURKE of “OURS.” Two vols. 8vo., with 44 Illustrations by 

H. K. Browne (Phiz.) Neatly bound. Price 24$. 

‘ Mr Lever’s buoyancy of spirit and impetuous style are admirably adapted for this description of writing; 
and his stock of materials being inexhaustible, every page of his work shows freshness and vigour.”-Ltyer- 
pool Courier. 

3. CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. With 22 Illustrations 

by Phiz. 8vo., neatly bound. Price 12$. 

“ \mong the numerous sketches of life and manners which have lately issued from the press, there is per- 
haps* not one which, for spirited narrative and fidelity of representation, can surpass Harry. While many or 
his contemporaries lean on their slang phrases, low tropes and figures, uncouth spelling, and other vulgar- 
ism* Harry always speaks and acts like a gentleman; whiie his frankness, good humour, and naivete, con- 
tinually keep him and his readers on the very best terms.”— Paisley Advertiser. 

4. CHARLES O’MALLEY, the IRISH DRAGOON. Two vols. 8vo., 

with 44 Illustrations by Phiz. Neatly bound. Price 24$. 

“ Beyond comparison the pleasantest book of our times.”— Standard. 

5. JACK HINTON, the GUARDSMAN. With a fine Portrait of the 

Author, and numerous Illustrations by Phiz. 8vo., neatly bound. Price 14s. 

“These pages contain more of brilliant frolic, more irresistible captivation, than those of any writer, 
purely amusing, who contributes to amuse the tedium vita of our day. ‘ Charles O’Malley* was, we thought, 
unsurpassable; but « Jack Hinton’ bids fair to give even him a close run in the race of fame .”— Glasgow 
Constitutional. 

Dublin : William Curry, Junr., & Co. ; W. S. Orr & Co., London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


The 7lst Number of 

THE HYGEIST, 

For May, contains most important Observations on Dr. Cronin’s Trial; also, Observations on Mr. Wakiey’s 
Attack on Holloway and Cockle for fraudulently using the names of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Sir Thomas 
Wilde in their testimonials, &c. Price id., or 2d. per post. 

Office, 368, Strand, and may be had of all the Hygeian Agents throughout the country. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR. COLBURN’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Z ENON, THE MARTYR. By the 

Rev. R. Cobbold, M.A. 3 vols. 

VOL. X. OF AGNES STRICK- 

LAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
HI. 

SIR GEORGE SIMPSON'S 

OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map, Portrait, &c. 31s. 6i. bound. 

MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTESS 

SUNDON, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline, 
Consort of George II. $ including the Correspondence 
of the most celebrated Persons of her Times, now first 
published from the Originals. By Mrs. Thompson, 
Author of 44 The Life of the Duchess of Marlborough,” 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


v. 

A NEW EDITION OF LORD 

LINDSAY’S Letters on the HOLY LAND. Complete 
in one vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 


The THREE COUSINS. A Novel. 

By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ Father Eustace,” &c. 
3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


B ERDOE’S light OVER- 

COAT for the Summer, (intended also in warm 
weather in lieu of an Under- coat.) 

THE WATERPROOF PALLIUM 

possesses especial •laims to the attention of the re- 
spectable classes. Its superior quality, gentlemanly 
appearance, well-known efficiency and moderate cost 
continue, unaided by any merely clap-trap preten- 
sions, to sustain its established reputation, as the 
most convenient, economical, and permanently po- 
pular Garment ever invented. An extensive assort- 
ment kept to select from, or made to order at a day’s 
notice. — W. BERDOE, Tailor and Over-coat 
Maker, 95, New Bond Street, near Oxford Street • 
and 69, Cornhill (North side.) 


P ERSONAL GRACES The coun- 

tenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the 
well-arranged curl, the braided plait, or the flowing 
tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, on either 
natural or artificial hair, rendering it so admirably 
soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beau- 
tiful flowing curls, and, by the transcendant lustre it 
imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enchanting. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of unpa- 
ralleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the 
skin and complexion, preserving them from the vicis- 
situdes of the weather ; and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, is alike invaluable for its beau- 
tifying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations ! 

Some are offered under the implied sanction of 
Royalty and the Government Departments, with si- 
milar attempts at deception. The only genuine Ma- 
cassar Oil, Kalydor, and Odonto are Rowlands’, and 
the wrapper of each bears the name of Rowlands* 
preceding that of the article, with their signature at 
the foot in red ink, thus— “ A. Rowland & Son.” 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London j and 
by every respectable chemist and perfumer through- 
out the kingdom. 


FINE FLOWING RINGLETS. 

1 1 ’HE Care of the Hair in Infants and 

JL Young Children is by inexperienced mothers 
and nurses, too little regarded. No mistake can be 
more injurious than the supposition that neglect in 
this particular can continue with impunity. The 
seeds of strength or weakness are laid in the nursery ; 
and the majority of the fine flowing ringlets, or bald 
heads, of after years, are traceable to this early period. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 

long celebrated for its genial and invigorating quali- 
ties, in promoting and restoring the growth of the 
Hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
printed directions) for application during the tender 
years of infancy and childhood ; and no nursery where 
personal advantages are held in any estimation 
should be without it. 

Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per Bottle ; no other prices. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, (the 
second house from the Strand), London. 


TVURKEE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN 

-a * VEGETABLE OINTMENT. — Prepared from a 
vsgetable peculiar to the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont} the wonderful properties of which were first 
discovered by the Aborigines, and the knowledge of 
its preparation disclosed to the present proprietor, 
who, after witnessing for more than twenty years its 
wonderful effects in SUBDUING INFLAMMATORY 
ACTION, and the extraordinary cures produced in 
gout, rheumatism, scrofulous affections, ringworm, 
piles, bronchitis, inflammation of the eyes, swelled 
breats, sore nipples, chilblains, scalds, burns, and old 
and inveterate ulcers, determined to introduce it as a 
public medicine. 

Having received high testimonials from the 
Surgeons of the Army and Navy, of the wonderful 
cures effected by this Ointment, together with the 
immense sale it has obtained in the United States, 
the Proprietor has considered it a duty to extend its 
use to Great Britain, and has appointed Messrs. H. 
P reston and Son, Wholesale Druggists, 94, Smithfield 
Bars, London, sole Wholesale Agents to whom the 
Ointment is consigned. It is also sold by the respect- 
able Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
Kingdom, in pots, 2s. Qd. each. 


L adies and gentlemen’s 

DRESSING-CASES.— MECHI, 4. Leadenhall 
Street, London, invites an inspection of his STOCK, 
which possesses peculiar advantages both in quality 
and price. There is a general complaint that the in- 
ternal fittings of dressing-cases are often very in- 
ferior. Those who purchase at Mechi’s will be sure 
of having everything of the best, because lie ha3 long 
been celebrated for the superiority of his cutlery, and 
has bestowed equal pains in bringing to perfection 
his tooth, nail, hair, and shaving brushes, and other 
necessaries. In fact, he considers it essential that 
each article in a dressing-case should be perfect in 
itself, so as to render the whole useful and complete. 
Those who desire to have particulars may obtain a 
catalogue gratis. The largest assortment in London 
of Papier-mache manufactures, and the usual stock 
of articles suited for presents. Mechi’s peculiar Steel 
Razors, 7s. and 10s. per pair. His magic Strops, 
2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. and Is. per cake. Cutlery 
ground and repaired daily on the premises. 


T O INVIGORATE THE Con- 
stitution and OBTAIN HEALTH USE 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Persons of studious or se- 
dentary habits, who are falling into illness for the 
want of exercise and fresh air, should, especially at 
this season of the year, take for two or three weeks a 
course of Holloway’s Pills, which will thoroughly in- 
vigorate the system, and give a perfect circulation to 
the blood, and thus all languid feelings will disappear, 
and the gross humours be mildly purged from the 
body. Those who cannot take proper exercise and 
fresh air will derive from this fine medicine so great 
a benefit, as will perfectly astonish them, by becoming 
again so hale, so strong, and so vigorous. Sold by 
all Druggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS * CONTRACTION OF THE CHEST 



Are entirely prevented, and gently and effectually removed in 
Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the 

IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 

which is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable constraint or 
impediment to exercise. To Young Persons especially it is 
highly beneficial, immediately producing an evident IM- 
PROVEMENT in the FIGURE, ami tending greatly to prevent 
the incursion of PULMONARY DISEASES; whilst to the In- 
valid, and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as 
Reading or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it is found 
to be invaluable, as it expands the Chest and affords a great 
support to the back. Itis made in Silk ; and can be forwarded, 
per post, by Mr. ALFRED BIN YON, Sole Manufacturer 
and Proprietor , No. 40, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; or full particulars, with Prices and Mode 
of Measurement, on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 



DWARDS’S anti;bilious 

APERIENT PILLS continue to be held in the 
highest estimation for their peculiar efficacy in re- 
lieving costiveness, headache, flatulency, depression 
of spirits, nervous affections, indigestion, and all 
complaints arising from a deranged state of the 
stomach and liver, without the necessity of confine- 
ment to the house, as they do not contain calomel or 
any preparation of mercury. — Prepared only by J. 
Edwards, chemist, 12. New Cavendish-street, Lon- 
don •• and sold by Butler & Co., 4, Cheapside ; Sanger, 
150, Oxford -street; and by most medicine venders, 
in boxes at is. and 2s. 6 d. each. 


Q MITH’S GOLD REVIVER, Is. 6 /. 

O per Bottle, gives in one instant the splendour of 
new gilding to the most disfigured frames, by merely 
touching the surface. GOLD VARNISH, Is. 6d., re- 
gilds defects. May be applied by any one. ELECTRO- 
PLATING LIQUID SILVER, Is., puts a durable coat- 
ing of pure Silver upon the Coppery parts of worn 
plated articles. Cost and trouble less than cleaning. 
Sole Manufacturer, Smith, 281, Strand, (exactly oppo- 
site Norfolk Street). 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

I. INDERWICK & COMPANY, 

68, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Beg respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Trade generally that they have just received a fine 
assortment of 

PURE MEERSCHAUM PIPES 

Of the First Quality, to which they invite attention. 


pHUBB’S LOCKS AND FIRE- 

V7 PROOF SAFES.— CHUBB’S New Patent De- 
tector Locks give perfect security from false Keys, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. 

CHUBB’S Patent Fire-proof Safes and Boxes are 
the best preservatives of deeds, books, plate, &c., from 
fire and thieves. 

Cash Boxes, and Japan Deed Boxes, Street Door 
Latches with very neat Keys. 

C. CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; and 2S, Lord-street, Liverpool. ^ 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or 

LIQUID HAIR DYE; the only dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing 
but as the hair grows, as it never fades or acquires 
that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. BOTANIC WATER and BEAR’S GREASE.— 
When the hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy besides shaving the head is the 
use of the two above-named articles, applied alter- 
nately— the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
scurf, and as a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a 
nourisher. THE NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, tho- 
roughly cleansing between the teeth, when used up 
and down, and polishing the surface when used cross- 

ways. The hair warranted never to come out. l iie 
UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The 
DOUBLE ANTIPRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY 
STROP and POWDER. 

The above new and elegant articles, in addition to 
a very extensive assortment of beautiful PERFUMES, 
are the sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS 
of MESSRS. ROSS AND SONS, 119 and 120, Bishops- 
gate-street, London. 



ONES’ S £4 4 s. 0 d. Silver, and 

j£ 12 12s. 0 d. GOLD LEVER WATCHES, at 338, 
Strand, opposite Somerset House. Warranted not to 
vary more than £ a minute per week. Mathematically 
true and elegant. On receipt of a Post Office Order 
for Is. above the Price, one will be forwarded free 
to any part of the Kingdom. 


E ase and comfort in 

SHAVING. — B. and S. COWVAN’S CANTON 
STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor Sharpener, 
patronised by H.R.H. Prince Albert, renders shaving 
pleasant to a tender skin. The keenest edge may be 
given to the bluntest razor. Testimonials of its ex- 
cellence have been received from that eminent sur- 
geon, Aston Key, Esq., as well as from other profes- 
sional and scientific individuals. May be had of the 
inventors, B. and S. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch Street, 
and of all perfumers, &c. Prices, 5*. 6 d., 7s. 6d, 
9s. 6 d.: Canton razor paste, is. per packet; vege- 
table shaving powder, Is. fief, per box, and peculiarly 
tempered razors, &c. 


For Purifying 1 the Blood and Strength* 
ening the Digestive Organs. 

'C'RENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

CHAMOMILE. — A Genuine Fluid Extract of 
these well-known, valuable Medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for Indi- 
gestion, Lossof Appetite, Dimness of Sight, Fainting 
Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin diseases. 
Rheumatic and Nervous affections, and all impurities 
of the Blood, caused by unhealthy climates, too seden- 
tary a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of 
this purifying medicine the energies of the whole 
nervous system will be augmented, a more powerful, 
healthy action of every faculty produced, feebleness, 
and all the deplorable symptoms of disease will 
vanish, and strength and health be restored to the 
feeble and afflicted by its restorative properties. Price 
2s. 9<f., 4s. 6cf., 11s*, and 22s. each. Prepared only by 
W. A. French, Proprietor of the 

NEW HAIR DYE, 

guaranteed price 2s. 6d. and 21s., 309, Holborn, two 
doors west of Chancery Lane. 
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CLARKE’S PATENT MORTAR LAMPS & LAMP~MORTARS 

t“rmVste^an e t a^d p^tet night ei£toJ5£Sf e pSS?&^SlS t 

upwards $ Mortars 7 d. per box, double boxes is. 13. each Clarke’s^ pftcnt 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 

Are the best remedy yet discovered|oraCooaH^,^<wasBNKss^n<^ anJ^THMATic ft Pulmonary Complaints. 

d. t and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l£d. t and Tins, 2s. ya 
Chemist, &c., No. 79. St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


6, Longbrook Terrace , Exeter, Devon, May 3rd, 1847* 
Sir,— I cannot refrain from writing you, on account 
of the great benefit I have received from using only 
one box of your valuable Lozenges. I had a severe 
cough of a week’s standing, which prevented my 
sleeping at night, and would annoy me incessantly 
throughout the day, for half an hour at a time, accom- 
panied with a pain in my left side. I used about a 
dozen Lozenges throughout the day, and seven or 
eight at night, and at the end of two days my cough 
entirely left me. Since seven years of 8ge I have been 
used to get a severe cough whenever I have caught 
cold, and this is the first time that my cough has been 
so quickly relieved. I shall certainly recommend your 
Lozenges to all my friends. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
m „ „ C. I. PELZER. 

To Mr. Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Copy of a Letter from Colonel Hawker, (the well- 
known Author on “ Guns and Shooting ”). 

Longparish House, near Whitchurch , 

Hants, October 21$f, 1846. 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extra- 
ordinary effect that I have experienced by taking only 
a few of your Lozenges, I had a cough for several 
weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me : 
and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half 
a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the 
only ones that relieve the cough without deranging 
the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

P. Hawker. 

To Mr. Keating, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 

M _ London. abating, bc. raui's unurcnyard. 

n.b. To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “Keating’s Cough Lozenges ” are 
on th e Government Stamp of each Box. 

S AVE "W OUR INCOME TAX 

40 SON ' S NEW TARIFF, 

LOMBARD STREET. ESTABLISHED 1784 

f ?nd E S 0». C AXL S THE NEW 1 C ° ATS ’ ^ ^"S 3 ’ 4 ° 3 - 

Jo E £, N 7 s. S Sf £*3 for° 20 s r VorniSff CoaS* andD* PATTERNS, 

10s Cd 159 and d Dresstn « Gowns, Fishing, and SHOOTING COATS, 

Tariinni . assortment of READY-MADE York Wrappers 

f . a Frospectns, explanatory of their celebrated CONTRACT SYSTEM stat™.. 

nhiimuiE^r^u 

□OUDNEY& SON, 49 , LOMBARD ST. ESTAB. 1784 . 




yVin u ii ii l y \t v v vv v v 




RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 

336, STRAND (opposite Somerset House), 

Solicit an inspection of their extensive and varied stock of Fenders 

le£ &°sn£r 1 W £5. PaP H ^ Tra / S ’ Warrante(l TaWe c“?: 
tJ 7* JNlckel bli \ er Wares, and every description of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, each article marked in plain figures, at prices that win 
fully convince purchasers of the advantages Jesuit ng from cash nav 
ments. Their illustrated Book of Prices maV be hid Sato St 
ree to any part. Established 1818 6 ’ ‘ 
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BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 

NEW ROAD, LONDON. 

Triumphant Success of the Hygeian System of Medicine throughout the Country. 

Read the Reports of the Rev. A. Hewlett, Astley Parsonage, near Manchester; Lady Sophia Grey of 
Sandiway, near Northwich, Cheshire; Richard Totiiill, Esq., of Heavitree, near Exeter; and Miss Way 
of Long Ashton, near Bristol, of the Cases of Cure effected by Morison’s Pills, the Vegetable Universal Me- 
dicine. The Reports may be had of all the Hygcian Agents throughout the Country. 

N.B.— No Chemists or Druggists are authorized to sell the above Medicine. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 

SIR A. BRYDGES HENNIKER, BART. | HENRY POWNALL, Esq. 

B. BOND CABBELL, Esq., M.P. \ CLAUDE EDWARD SCOTT, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 


Chairman— Likut.-Col. Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman— T. C. GRANGER, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN ASHBURNER, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. BATARD, Esq. 

PHILIP P. BLYTH, Esq. 

HENRY BROADWOOD, Esq., M.P. 


Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 

CHARLES FAREBROTHER, Esq., Alderman. 
WILLIAM TULLOH FRASER, Esq. 

JOHN GARDINER, Esq. 

AARON ASHER GOLDSMID, Esq. 

HENRY WILLIAM POWNALL, Esq. 


BANKERS.— STR CLAUDE SCOTT, Bart., and CO. 
SOLICITORS.— Messrs. DAVIES, SON, and CAMPBELL. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the world, granted on a plan 
which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death , with every attainable ad- 
vantage during life, which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which guarantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with par- 
ticipating and nonparticipating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, on giving approved 
available security for a certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Prospectus. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render such Policies effectual securities. 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for young lives, and for such a; 
cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the payment of a fixed premium, securing at once provision in 
case of premature death, and an accumulating fund, available during life, should occasion require. 

Annuities, Endowments, Advances, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, forms of Proposal, and every information, may be had on application, either personally 
or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 




PARASOLS. 

The Patentees of the Sylphide Parasol (60,000 
of which have already been sold;, beg to call the at- 
tention of Ladies to their Registered improvement— 
“ The Indian .” 

This invention consists of an invisible band of elas- 
tic material, which, by contracting when the Parasol 
is closed, keeps it so at the will of the wearer. 

Every lady well knows that the silk of a Parasol is 
cut before it is fairly worn out, by the friction of the 
ring, which has hitherto been indispensable on 
account of the inconvenience attending bands and 
clasps of all descriptions. 

W. and J. SANGSTERS, 



140, REGENT STREET ; lO, ROYAL EXCHANGE ; & 94, PS.EET STREET. 


CHILDREN’S 



FROCKS, COATS, AND PELISSES; 


Infants* Cloaks, Hoods, Hats, and Bonnets; Long 
and Short Robes, French Cambric Caps, Day and 
Night Gowns, Robe Blankets, Lawn and Cambric 
Nightcaps, with every other requisite in Baby Linen, 
at SHEARMAN’S, 5, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 
Several hundreds of Children’s Dresses constantly on 
view, from the useful indoor at 1$. lltf., medium 
5s. 6d. to 10 s. 6d., up to the rich embroidered Silk 
Velvets, 84s., with every other article usually re- 
quired for a young family: thus obviating the 
trouble and inconvenience so long complained of in 
going from shop to shop when juvenile clothing is 
required. An Illustrated Pamphlet, affording addi- 
tional information, will be sent free, on receiving a 
paid letter. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR y or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 

The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and 
the Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting 
this and other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the esta- 
blishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE, 47, FENCHURCH-ST. 

F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING THE HEAD. 


Round the head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £1 10s. 


/©-'BETTS 
8 FRERES HI 

VqCOGNACa/ 


S3PATENT£.) 



Brown 4s, 6d. per bottlei s«. per bottle. 

Pale 55. ditto. 


“the standard of 


10s. per doz. large bottles 
7s. per doz. small ditto 
exclusive of carriage from 
London. 

COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 


T he patent brandy, and tiie genuine selters water, 

protected by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adultera- 
tion, can be obtained throughout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at 
7. SMITHFIELD BARS, amp 96 , ST. JOHN’S STREET, LONDON. 



The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of the Nobility and Ladies to its great 
utility. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and regret, on occasions when Mourning Attire has been 
required, that its purchasers have at such a time been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop 
to shop in search of each distinct article of dress. This may be completely obviated by a visit to the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, where every description of Paramatta, Alapine, Bombasin, Merino, and Crape, 
for Mourning Dresses, Gloves, Hosiery, and Haberdashery, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and 
where everything necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning may be had, and made up, if required, by expe- 
rienced Artistes, with the strictest attention to taste, elegance, and economy. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, so that Ladies may by a Note, descriptive of Mourning required (either for themselves 
or household), have it forwarded to them in Town or Country immediately. Silks for slight or Complimentary 
Mourning, Printed Muslin Dresses, Mousseline de Laines, Bareges, and Evening Dresses, in the greatest variety 

THE MILLINERY ROOMS 

contain a beautiful assortment of Millinery, Head Dresses, Flowers, Crape and Muslin Collars, Berthes, &c« 
with every description of Jewellery for Mourning. 


W. C. Jay & Co., 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SHADOWS OF THE PAST AND FUTURE. 

“ Your most obedient, Sir,’ 5 said the Major. “ Damme, Sir, a friend 
of my friend Dombey ’s, is a friend of mine, and I ’m glad to see you ! ” 

« I am infinitely obliged, Carker,” explained Mr. Dombey, “to Major 
Bagstock, for his company and conversation. Major Bagstock has ren- 
dered me great service, Carker.’ * 

Mr. Carker the Manager, hat in hand, just arrived at Leamington, and 
just introduced to the Major, showed the Major his whole double range of 
teeth, and trusted he might take the liberty of thanking him with all his 
heart for having effected so great an improvement in Mr. Dombey’s looks 
and spirits. 

“ By Gad, Sir,” said the Major, in reply, “ there are no thanks due to 
me, for it’s a give and take affair. A great creature like our friend 
Dombey, Sir,” said the Major, lowering his voice, but not lowering it so 
much as to render it inaudible to that gentleman, “ cannot help improving 
and exalting his friends. He strengthens and invigorates a man, Sir, 
does Dombey, in his moral nature.” 

Mr. Carker snapped at the expression. In his moral nature. Exactly. 
The very words he had been on the point of suggesting. 

“ But when my friend Dombey, Sir,” added the Major, “ talks to you 
of Major Bagstock, I must crave leave to set him and you right. He 
means plain Joe, Sir — Joey B. — Josh. Bagstock — Joseph — rough and 
tough Old J., Sir. At your service.” 

Mr. Carker’s excessively friendly inclinations towards the Major, and 
Mr. Carker’s admiration of his roughness, toughness, and plainness, 
gleamed out of every tooth in Mr. Carker’s head. # 

" And now Sir,” said the Major, “ you and Dombey have the devil’s 
own amount of business to talk over.” 

“ By no means, Major,” observed Mr. Dombey. 

“ Dombey,” said the Major defiantly, “ I know better ; a man of 
your mark — the Colossus of commerce — is not to be interrupted. Your 
moments are precious. We shall meet at dinner-time. In the interval, 
Old Joseph will be scarce. The dinner hour is a sharp seven, Mr. Carker. * 

With that, the Major, greatly swollen as to his face, withdrew ; but 
immediately putting in his head at the door again, said : 

“ I beg your pardon. Dombey, have you any message to ’em ? ” 

Mr. Dombey in some embarrassment, and not without a glance at the 
courteous keeper of his business confidence, intrusted the Major with his 
compliments. 

“ By the Lord, Sir,” said the Major, " you must make it something 
warmer than that, or Old Joe will be far from welcome.” 

“ Regards then, if you will, Major,” returned Mr. Dombey. 

s 
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Wktyoupbe then, Major,” observed Mr. Dombey 
roun?Yhe f To d r tSS” '%£***'• *** 

follo.^E JrJsStL' SenU "“ ‘ *“* ” d Canker, 

“ Very great indeed,” said Mr. Dombey. 

. J! e , as frl fnds here, no doubt,” pursued Carker. “I perceive from 

css a 

length so long ! ” le<JUen y nma2ed tllat - vf,u should Lave held it at ai m’s 

h. “tsgis assa**™ 1 t *- ** -* «■«*»* *» 

, likely to Lave ieln Sp,™~ <l»h«eat.o«s yotralf, and an, the move 

■ sSS?2 

ee t j • ^ lMajoi s fi lends. Highly agreeable r»pnr»lp ” 

“Thfy S ^e°al! tha/ ^T™^” i " sinuated the "smooth Manager. 

Mr. Dombey ^ 13 t0 “* the y are both - ladies,” replied 

“ Only two ? ” smiled Carker. 

*» and 

‘‘Sisters, perhaps?” quoth Carker. 

•Mother and daughter,” replied Mr. Dombey. 

smiling face of Mr Carkei^the Mam^t a< ^ Ust ® d lus neck cloth again, the 
any stage of transition trarSoi.T^T became t m a moraent > and without 
scanning his closely, and with an „tfy m^°‘ aJm? Don f r0WIlin « , fa « e > 
eyes, it changed back, no less ouicklv tn 1*1 ti M 1 ° bey ralsed hls 
him every gum of which it stood possessed ex P resslon > and showed 

Speakbgof daughters', iTav^seJrkiss 1 Dombey » eligtted to know them - 
iheie was a sudden rash of blood to Mr. Dombey’s face. 
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“ I took the liberty of waiting on her,” said Carker, to “ inquire if she 
could charge me with any little commission. I am not so fortunate as to 

be the bearer of any but her— but her dear love.” 

Wolf’s face that it was then, with even the hot tongue revealing ltsell 
through the stretched mouth, as the eyes encountered Mr. Dombey s . 

“ What business intelligence is there? ” inquired the latter gentleman, 
after a silence, during which Mr. Carker had produced some memoranda 

“ There is very little,” returned Carker. “Upon the whole we have 
not had our usual good fortune of late, but that is of little moment to 
you. At Lloyd’s, they give up the Son and Heir for lost. Well, she 
was insured, from her keel to her masthead. 

“ Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, taking a chair near him, “ 1 cannot say 
that young man, Gay, ever impressed me favourably — ” 

“Nor me,” interposed the Manager. . 

“ But I wish,” said Mr. Dombey, without heeding the interruption, 
“ he had never gone on board that ship. I wish he had never been 


“ It is a pity you didn’t say so, m good time, is it not ? retorted 
Carker, coolly. * “ However, I think it’s all for the best. I really think 
it ’s all for the best. Did I mention that there was something like a little 
confidence between Miss Dombey and myself? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Dombey, sternly. 

“ I have no doubt,” returned Mr. Carker, after an impressive pause, 

“ that wherever Gay is, he is much better where he is, than at home here. 
If I were, or could be, in your place, I should be satisfied ot that. 1 am 
quite satisfied of it myself. Miss Dombey is confiding and young— perhaps 
hardly proud enough, for your daughter— if she have a fault. Not that that 
is much though, I am sure. Will you check these balances with me ? 

Mi’. Dombey leaned back in his chair, instead of bending over the 
papers that were laid before him, and looked the Manager steadily m the 
lace. The Manager, with his eyelids slightly raised, affected to- be 
o-lancing at his ligures, and to await the leisure of lus principal. He 
showed that he affected this, as if from great delicacy, and with a design 
to spare Mr. Dombey’s feelings ; and the latter as he looked at him, was 
cognizant of his intended consideration, and felt that but lor it, this 
confidential Carker would have said a great deal more, which he, Mr. 
Dombey, was too proud to ask for. It was his way in business, otten. 
Little by little, Mr. Dombey’s gaze relaxed, and his. attention became 
diverted to the papers before him ; but while busy with the occupation 
they afforded him, he frequently stopped, and looked at Mr. Carker again. 
Whenever he did so, Mr. Carker was demonstrative, as before, m his 
delicacy, and impressed it on his great cliief more and more. 

While they were thus engaged; and under the skilful culture 01 the 
Manager, angry thoughts in reference to poor Florence brooded and bred m 

Mr. Dombey’s breast, usurping the place of the cold dislike that generally 
reigned there; Major Bagstock, much admired by the old ladies ot 
Leamington, and followed by the Native, carrying the usual amount ot 
light baggage, straddled along the shady side of the way, to make a 
morning call on Mrs. Skewton. It being mid-day when the Major 
° s 2 
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reached the bower of Cleopatra, he had the good fortune to find his 
Princess on her usual sofa, languishing over a cup of coffee, with the 
room so darkened and shaded for her more luxurious repose, that Withers, 
who was in attendance on her, loomed like a phantom page. 

“ What insupportable creature is this, coming in !” said Mrs. Skewton. 
“ I cannot bear it. Go away, whoever you are ! ” 

You have not the heart to banish J. B., Ma’am! ” said the Major, 
halting midway, to remonstrate, with his cane over his shoulder. 

“ Oh it ’s you, is it ? On second thoughts, you may enter,”' observed 
Cleopatra. 

The Major entered accordingly, and advancing to the sofa pressed her 
charming hand to his lips. 

“ Sit down,” said Cleopatra, listlessly waving her fan, “ a long way 
off. Don’t come too near me, for I am frightfully faint and sensitive this 
morning, and you smell of the Sun. You are absolutely tropical.” 
r “ % Ge °rge, Ma’am,” said the Major, “ the time has been when 
Joseph Bagstock has been grilled and blistered by the Sun ; the time was 
when he was forced, Ma’am, into such full blow, by high hothouse heat in’ 
the West Indies, that he was known ns the Flower. A man never heard 
of Bagstock, Ma’am, in those days ; he heard of the Flower— the Flower 
tv < Y, lr - S ' ' Gle Blower may have faded, more or less, Ma’am,” observed 
the Major, dropping into a much nearer chair than had been indicated bv 
his cruel Divinity, “ but it is a tough plant yet, and constant as the 
evergreen. 

• I l ere j t v e Ma j° r > under cover of the dark room, shut up one eye, rolled 
his head like a Harlequin, and, in his great self-satisfaction, perhaps went 
nearer to the confines of apoplexy than he had ever gone before. 

“ Adhere is Mrs. Granger? ” inquired Cleopatra of her page. 

Withers believed she was in her own room. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Skewton. “ Go awav, and shut the door I 
am engaged.” 

As M ithers disappeared, Mrs. Skewton turned her head languidly 
towards the Major, without otherwise moving, and asked him how his 
friend was. 


“ Dombey, Ma’am,” returned the Major, with a facetious gurgling i n his 
throat, “ is as well as a man in his condition can be. His condition is a 
desperate one, Ma’am. He is touched, is Dombey ! Touched ! ” cried 
the Major. “ He is bayonetted through the body.” 

Cleopatra cast a sharp look at the Major, that contrasted forcibly with 
the affected drawl in which she presently said : 

“ Major Bagstock, although I know but little of the world, — nor can I 
really regret my inexperience, for I fear it is a false place : full of withering 
conventionalities : where Nature is but little regarded, and where the music 
of the heart, and the gushing of the soul, and all that sort of thing, which is 
so truly poetical, is seldom heard, — I cannot misunderstand your meaning 
Ihere is an allusion to Edith— to my extremely dear child,” said Mrs. 
okewton, tracing the outline of her eyebrows with her forefinger, “in vour 
words, to which the tenderest of chords vibrates excessively.” 

. 7? lin ! n ^ SSj Ma’am,” returned the Major, “has ever been the charac- 
teristic of the Bagstock breed. You are right. Joe admits it.” 
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“And that allusion,” pursued Cleopatra, “would involve one of the 
most — if not positively the most — touching, and thrilling, and sacred 
emotions of which our sadly-fallen nature is susceptible, I conceive. 

The Major laid his hand upon his lips, and wafted a kiss to Cleopatra, 

as if to identify the emotion in question. . ... 

“ I feel that I am weak. I feel that I am wanting in that energy, which 
should sustain a mama: not to say a parent: on such a subject, said 
Mrs. Skewton, trimming her lips with the laced edge of her pocket-hand- 
kerchief ; “but I can hardly approach a topic so excessively momentous 
to mv dearest Edith without a feeling of faintness. Nevertheless, bad 
man, as you have boldly remarked upon it, and as it has occasioned me 
great anguish :” Mrs. Skewton touched her left side with her fan : I 
will not shrink from my duty.” 

The Major, under cover of the dimness, swelled, and swelled, and rolled 
his purple face about, and winked his lobster eye, until he fell mto a fit 
of wheezing, which obliged him to rise and take a turn or two about the 
room, before his fair friend could proceed. 

« Mr. Dombey,” said Mrs. Skewton, when she at length resumed, was 
obliging enough, now many weeks ago, to do us the honour of visiting us 
here ; in company, my dear Major, with yourself. I acknowledge— let me 
be open — that it is my failing to be the creature of impulse, and to weai my 
heart, as it were, outside. I know my failing full weU My enemy 
cannot know it better. But I am not penitent ; I would rather not 
be frozen by the heartless world, and am content to bear this imputation 

Skewton arranged her tucker, pinched her wiry throat to give it a 
soft surface, and went on, with great complacency. 

“ It cave me (my dearest Edith too, I am sure) infinite pleasure to 
receive Mr. Dombey. As a friend of yours, my dear Major, we were 
naturally disposed to be prepossessed in his favour ; and I fancied that 1 
observed an amount of Heart in Mr. Dombey, that was excessively 

ref “Thereis devilish little heart in Dombey now, Ma’am,” said the Major. 

“ Wretched man ! ” cried Mrs. Skewton, looking at him languidly, 
“ pray be silent.” 

“ J. B. is dumb, Ma’am,” said tbe Major. . , 

“ Mr Dombey,” pursued Cleopatra, smoothing tbe rosy hue upon her 
cheeks, « accordingly repeated his visit ; and possibly finding some attrac- 
tion in the simplicity and primitiveness of our tastes— for there is always 
a charm in nature— it is so very sweet— became one of our little circle 
every evening. Little did I think of the awful responsibility into which I 
plunged when I encouraged Mr. Dombey— to— ” 

“ To beat up these quarters, Ma’am,” suggested Major Bagstock. . 

“ Coarse person 1” said Mrs. Skewton, “ you anticipate my meaning, 

though in odious language.” ■* 

Here Mrs. Skewton rested her elbow on the little table at her side, and 
suffering her wrist to droop in what she considered a graceful and becoming 
mannerf dangled her fan to and fro, and lazily admired her hand while 

SP< “The agony I have endured,” she said, mincingly, “ as the truth has 
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by degrees dawned upon me, has been too exceedingly terrific to dilate upon. 
My whole existence is bound up in my sweetest Edith ; and to see her 
change from day to day — my beautiful pet, who has positively garnered up 
her heart since the death of that most delightful creature, Granger — is the 
most affecting thing in the world.” 

Mrs. Skewton’s world was not a very trying one, if one might judge 
of it by the influence of its most affecting circumstance upon her ; but 
this by the way. 

“ Edith,” simpered Mrs. Skewton, “ who is the perfect pearl of my 
life, is said to resemble me. I believe we are alike.” 

" There is one man in the world who never will admit that any one 
resembles you, Ma’am,” said the Major ; “ and that man’s name is Old 
Joe Bagstock.” 

Cleopatra made as if she w T ould brain the flatterer with her fan, but 
relenting, smiled upon him and proceeded : 

“ If my charming girl inherits any advantages from me, wicked one ! ” : 
the Major was the wicked one : “ she inherits also my foolish nature. - 
She has great force of character — mine has been said to be immense, 
though I don’t believe it — but once moved, she is susceptible and sensitive : 
to the last extent. TV hat are my feelings when I see her pining! They 
destroy me.” 

The Major advancing his double chin, and pursing up his blue lips into 
a soothing expression, affected the profoundest sympathy. 

“ The confidence,” said Mrs. Skewton, “ that has subsisted between 
us — the free development of soul, and openness of sentiment — is touch- 
ing to think of. We have been more like sisters than mama and child.” 

“ J. B.’s own sentiment,” observed the Major, “expressed by J. B. 
fifty thousand times !” 

“ Bo not interrupt, rude man !” said Cleopatra. C£ What are my feel- 
ings, then, when I find that there is one subject avoided by us ! That 
there is a what’s his name — a gulf — opened between us. That my own 
artless Edith is changed to me ! They are of the most poignant descrip- 
tion, of course.” 

The Major left liis chair, and took one nearer to the little table. 

“ Erom day to day I see this, my dear Major,” proceeded Mrs. Skewton. 

“ Erom day to day I feel this. Erom hour to hour I reproach myself for 
that excess of faith and trustfulness which has led to such distressing 
consequences ; and almost from minute to minute, I hope that Mr. 
Bombey may explain himself, and relieve the torture I undergo, which 
is extremely wearing. But nothing happens, my dear Major ; I am the 
slave of remorse — take care of the coffee cup : you are so very awkward — 
my darling Edith is an altered being; and I really don’t see what is to be 
done, or what good creature I can advise with.” 

Major Bagstock, encouraged perhaps by the softened and confidential 
tone into which Mrs. Skewton, after several times lapsing into it for a 
moment, seemed now to have subsided for good : stretched out his hand 
across the little table, and said with a leer, 

“Advise with Joe, Ma’am.” 

“ Then, you aggravating monster,” said Cleopatra, giving one hand ta 
the Major, and tapping his knuckles with her fan, which she held in the 
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other: “ why don’t you talk to me? Yon know what I mean. Why 
don’t you tell me something to the purpose ? ” 

The Major laughed, and kissed the hand she had bestowed upon him, 
and laughed again, immensely. 

“Is there as much Heart in Mr. Dombey as I gave him credit for? ” 
languished Cleopatra tenderly. “ Ho you think he is in earnest, my dear 
Major? Would you recommend his being spoken to, or his being left 
alone ? Now tell me, like a dear man, what you would advise.” 

“ Shall we marry him to Edith Granger, Ma’am? ” chuckled the Major 


hoarsely. 

“Mysterious creature ! ” returned Cleopatra, bringing her fan to bear 
upon the Major’s nose. “ How can we marry him ? ” 

“ Shall we marry him to Edith Granger, Ma’am, I say ? ’ chuckled the 

Major again. . 

Mrs. Skewton returned no answer in words, but smiled upon the Major 
with so much archness and vivacity, that that gallant officer considering 
himself challenged, would have imprinted a kiss on her exceedingly red 
lips, but for her interposing the tan with a very winning and juvenile 
dexterity. It might have been in modesty ; it might have been in appre- 
hension of some danger to their bloom. 

“Dombey, Ma’am,” said the Major, “is a great catch. 

“ Oh, mercenary wretch l ” cried Cleopatra, with a little shriek, “I am 
shocked ’ ’ 

“ And Dombey, Ma’am,” pursued the Major, thrusting forward his 
head, and distending his eyes, “ is in earnest. Joseph says it ; Bagstock 
knows it ; J. B. keeps him to the mark. Leave Dombey to himself. 
Ma’am. Dombey is safe, Ma’am. Do as you have done ; do no more ; and 
trust to J. B. for the end.” 

“You really think so, my dear Major?” returned Cleopatra, who had 
eyed him very cautiously, and very searchingly, in spite of her listless 
bearing. 

“Eure of it, Ma’am,” rejoined the Major. “ Cleopatra the peerless, and 
her Antony Bagstock, will often speak of this, triumphantly, when sharing 
the elegance and wealth of Edith Dombey’s establishment. Dombey’s 
right-hand man, Ma’am,” said the Major, stopping abruptly in a chuckle, 
and becoming serious, “has arrived.” 

“ This morning ? ” said Cleopatra. 

“ This morning, Ma’am,” returned the Major. “ And Dombey s anxiety 
for his arrival, Ma’am, is to be referred — take J. B.’s word for this ; for 
Joe is de-vilish sly”— the Major tapped his nose, and screwed up one of 
his eyes tight : which did not enhance his native beauty— “ to his desire 
that what is in the wind should become known to him, without Dombey s 
telling and consulting him. Eor Dombey is as proud, Ma am, said the 
Major, “ as Lucifer.” • „ 

“A charming quality,” lisped Mrs. Skewton; “reminding one ot 

dearest Edith.” . , 

“ Well, Ma’am,” said the Major. “ I have thrown out hints already, and 
the Tight-hand man understands ’em ; and I ’ll throw out more, before the 
day is done. Dombey projected this morning a ride to Warwick Castle, and 
to Kenilworth, to-morro w, to be preceded by a breakfast with us. I under- 
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took the delivery of this invitation. Will you honour us so far, Ma’am?” 
said the Major, swelling with shortness of breath and slyness, as he produced 
a note, addressed to the Honourable Mrs. Skewton, by favour of Major 
Bagstock, wherein her’s ever faithfully, Paul Dombey, besought her and her 
amiable and accomplished daughter to consent to the proposed excursion ; 
and igL a postscript unto which, the same ever faithfully Paul Dombey 
entreated to be recalled to the remembrance of Mrs. Granger. 

“ Hush ! ” said Cleopatra, suddenly, “ Edith ! ” 

The loving mother can scarcely be described as resuming her insipid 
and affected air when she made this exclamation; for she had never cast it 
off; nor was it likely that she ever would or could, in any other place than 
in the grave. But hurriedly dismissing whatever shadow of earnestness, 
or faint confession of a purpose, laudable or wicked, that her face, or 
voice, or manner, had, for the moment, betrayed, she lounged upon the 
couch, her most insipid and most languid self again, as Edith entered the 
room. 

Edith, so beautiful and stately, but so cold and so repelling. Who, 
slightly acknowledging the presence of Major Bagstock, and directing a 
keen glance at her mother, drew back the curtain from a window, and sat 
down there, looking out. 

“ My dearest Edith,” said Mrs. Skewton, “ where on earth have you 
been ? I have wanted you, my love, most sadly.” 

“ You said you were engaged, and I stayed away,” she answered, with- 
out turning her head. 

“ It was cruel to Old Joe, Ma’am,” said the Major in his gallantry. 

“It was very cruel, I know,” she said, still looking out — and said 
with such calm disdain, that the Major was discomfited, and could think 
of nothing in reply. 

“ Major Bagstock, my darling Edith,” drawled her mother, “ who is 
generally the most useless and disagreeable creature in the world : as you 
know — ” 

“ It is surely not worth while, Mama,” said Edith, looking round, “ to 
observe these forms of speech. We are quite alone. We know each 
other.” 

The quiet scorn that sat upon her handsome face — a scorn that evidently 
lighted^ on herself, no less than them — was so intense and deep, that her 
mother s simper, for the instant, though of a hardy constitution, drooped 
before it. 

“ My darling girl,” she began again. 

“ Not woman yet ? ” said Edith, with a smile. 

“ How very odd you are to-day, my dear ! Pray let me say, my love, 
that Major Bagstock has brought the kindest of notes from Mi*. Dombey, 
proposing that we should breakfast with him to-morrow, and ride to 
Warwick and Kenilworth. Will you go, Edith? ” 

“ Will I go ! ” she repeated, turning' very red, and breathing quickly as 
she looked round at her mother. 

“ I knew you would, my own,” observed the latter, carelessly. “ It is, 
as you say, quite a form to ask. Here is Mi*. Dombey’s letter, Edith.” 

“ Thank you. I have no desire to read it,” was her answer. 

“Then perhaps I had better answer it myself,” said Mrs. Skewton : 
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“ though I had thought of asking you to be my secretary, darling.” As 
Edith made no movement, and no answer, Mrs. Skew ton begged the 
Major to wheel her little table nearer, and to set open the desk it 
contained, and to take out pen and paper for her ; all which congenial 
offices of gallantry the Major discharged, with much submission and 
devotion. 

“ Your regards, Edith, my dear ? ” said Mrs. Skewton, pausing, pen in 
hand, at the postscript. 

“ What you will, Mama,” she answered, without turning her head, and 
with supreme indifference. 

Mrs. Skewton wrote what she would, without seeking for any more 
explicit directions, and handed her letter to the Major, who receiving it 
as a precious charge, made a show of laying it near his heart, but was 
fain to put it in the pocket of his pantaloons on account of the insecurity 
of his waistcoat. The Major then took a very polished and chivalrous 
farewell of both ladies, which the elder one acknowledged in her usual 
manner, while the younger, sitting with her face addressed to the window, 
bent her head so slightly that it would have been a greater compliment to 
the Major to have made no sign at all, and to have left him to infer that 
he had not been heard or thought of. 

“ As to alteration in her, Sir,” mused the Major on his w r ay back ; on 
which expedition — the afternoon being sunny and hot — he ordered the 
Native and the light baggage to the front, and walked in the shadow of 
that expatriated prince : “as to alteration, Sir, and pining, and so forth, 
that won’t go down with Joseph Bagstock. None of that, Sir. It won’t 
do here. But as to there being something of a division between ’em — or 
a gulf as the mother calls it — damme, Sir, that seems true enough. And 
it’s odd enough ! Well, Sir ! ” panted the Major, “ Edith Granger 
and Dombey are well matched ; let ’em fight it out ! Bagstock backs the 
winner ! ” 

The Major, by saying these latter words aloud, in the vigour of his 
thoughts, caused the unhappy Native to stop, and turn round, in the belief 
that he was personally addressed. Exasperated to the last degree by this 
act of insubordination, the Major (though he was swelling with enjoy- 
ment of his own humour, at the moment of its occurrence) instantly 
thrust his cane among the Native’s ribs, and continued to stir him up, 
at short intervals, all the way to the Hotel. 

Nor was the Major less exasperated as he dressed for dinner, during 
which operation the dark servant underwent the pelting of a shower of 
miscellaneous objects, varying in size from a boot to a hairbrush, and 
including everything that came within his master’s reach. Eor the Major 
plumed himself on having the Native in a perfect state of drill, and visited 
the least departure from strict discipline with this kind of fatigue duty. 
Add to this, that he maintained the Native about his person as a counter- 
irritant against the gout, and all other vexations, mental as well as bodily ; 
and the Native would appear to have earned his pay — which was not 
large. 

At length, the Major having disposed of all the missiles that were con- 
venient to his hand, and having called the Native so many new names as 
must have given him great occasion to marvel at the resources of the 
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English language, submitted to have his cravat put on ; and being dressed, 
and finding himself in a brisk flow of spirits after this exercise, went down 
stairs to enliven “Dombey” and his right-hand man. 

Dombey was not yet in the room, but the right-hand man was there, 
and his dental treasures were, as usual, ready for the Major. 

“ Well, Sir! ” said the Major. “ How have you passed the time since I 
had the happiness of meeting you ? Have you walked at all ?” 

“ A saunter of barely half an hour’s duration,” returned Carker. “ We 
have been so much occupied.” 

“ Business, eh? ” said the Major. 

“A variety of little matters necessary to be gone through,” replied 
Carker. “But do you know — this is quite unusual with me, educated in 
a distrustful school, and who am not generally disposed to be communi- 
cative,” he said, breaking off, and speaking in a charming tone of frank- 
ness — “but I feel quite confidential with you, Major Bagstock.” 

“ You do me honour, Sir,” returned the Major. “ You may be.” 

“Do you know then,” pursued Carker, “that I have not found my 
friend — our friend, I ought rather to call him — ” 

“Meaning Dombey, Sir?” cried the Major. “You see me, Mr. 
Carker, standing here ! J~. B. ? ” 

He was puffy enough to see, and blue enough ; and Mr. Carker inti- 
mated that he had that pleasure. 

“ Then you see a man, Sir, who would go through fire and water to 
serve Dombey,” returned Major Bagstock. 

Mr. Carker smiled, and said he was sure of it. “ Do you know. Major,” 
he proceeded: “ to resume where I left off : that I have not found our friend 
so attentive to business to-day, as usual? ” 

“ No ? ” observed the delighted Major. 

“ I have found him a little abstracted, and with his attention disposed 
to wander,” said Carker. 

“By Jove, Sir,” cried the Major, “ there ’s a lady in the case.” 

“Indeed, I begin to believe there really is,” returned Carker. “I 
thought you might be jesting when you seemed to hint at it ; for I know 
you military men — ” 

The Major gave the horse’s cough, and shook his head and shoulders, 
as much as to say, “ Well ! we are gay dogs, there ’s no denying.” He 
then seized Mr. Carker by the button-hole, and with starting eyes whis- 
pered in his ear, that she was a woman of extraordinary charms, Sir. 
That she was a young widow, Sir. That she was of a fine family, Sir. 
That Dombey was over head and ears in love with her, Sir, and that it 
would be a good match on both sides ; for she had beauty, blood, and 
talent, and Dombey had fortune ; and what more could any couple have ? 
Hearing Mr. Dombey’s footstep without, the Major cut himself short by 
saying, that Mr. Carker would see her to-morrow morning, and would 
judge for himself ; and between his mental excitement, and the exertion 
of saying all this in wheezy whispers, the Major sat gurgling in the 
throat and watering at the eyes, until dinner was ready. 

The Major, like some other noble animals, exhibited himself to great 
advantage at feeding time. On this occasion, he shone resplendent at one 
end of the table, supported by the milder lustre of Mr. Dombey at the 
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other ; while Carter on one side lent his ray to either light, or suffered 
it to merge into both, as occasion arose. 

During the first course or two, the Major was usually grave ; lor the 
Native, in obedience to general orders, secretly issued, collected every 
sauce and cruet round him, and gave him a great deal to do, m taking out 
the stoppers, and mixing up the contents in his plate. . Besides which, the 
Native had private zests and flavours on a side-table, with which the Major 
daily scorched himself ; to say nothing of strange machines out of which 
he spirted unknown liquids into the Major’s drink. But on this occasion, 
Major Bagstock, even amidst these many occupations, found time to be 
social ; and his sociality consisted in excessive slyness for the behoof oi 
Mr. Carker, and the betrayal of Mi*. Dombey’s state of mind. 

“Dombey,” said the Major, “ you don’t eat ; what’s the matter? 

“ Thank you,” returned that gentleman, “ I am doing very well ; I 

have no great appetite to-day.” 

“Why Dombey, what ? s become of it? asked the Major. Where s it 
gone ? You haven’t left it with our friends, I ’ll swear, for I can answer 
for their having none to-day at luncheon. I can answer for one of ’em, at 

least ; I won’t say which.” . ,, ' 

Then the Major winked at Carker, and became so frightfully sly, that 
his dark attendant was obliged to pat him on the back, without orders, 
or he would probably have disappeared under the table. - # 

In a later stage of the dinner : that is to say, when the Native stood at 
the Major’s elbow ready to serve the first bottle of champagne : the Major 


became still slyer. 

“ Fill this to the brim, you scoundrel,” said the Major, holding up his 
glass. “Fill Mr. Carker’ s to the brim too. And Mr. Dombey’s too. 
Bv Gad, gentlemen,” said the Major, winking at his new friend, while 
Mr. Dombey looked into his plate with a conscious air, “ we ’ll consecrate 
this glass of wine to a Divinity whom Joe is proud to know, and at a 
distance humbly and reverently to admire. Edith,” said the Major, “is 
her name ; angelic Edith ! ” 

« To angelic Edith ! ” cried the smiling Carker. 

“ Edith, by all means,” said Mr. Dombey. 

The entrance of the waiters with new dishes caused the Major to be 
slyer yet, but in a more serious vein. “For though, among ^ourselves, 
Joe Bagstock mingles jest and earnest on this subject, Sir,” said the 
Major, laying his finger on his lips, and speaking half apart to Carker, 
“he holds that name too sacred to be made the property of these fellows, 
or of any fellows. Not a word. Sir, while they are here !” 

This was respectful and becoming on the Major’s part, and Mr. Dombey 
plainly felt it so. Although embarrassed in his own frigid way, by the 
Major’s allusions, Mr. Dombey had no objection to such rallying, it was 
clear, but rather courted it. Perhaps the Major had been pretty neai the 
truth, when he had divined that morning that the great man who was too 
haughty formally to consult with, or confide in his prime minister, on 
such a matter, yet wished him to be fully possessed of it. Let this be how 
it may, he often glanced at Mr. Carker while the Major plied his lig 1 
artillery, and seemed watchful of itsr effect upon him. t - 

But" the Major, having secured an attentive listener, and a smiler who 
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had not his match in all the world— "in short, a de-vilish intelligent and 
agreeable fellow,” as he often afterwards declared — was not going to let 
him off with a little slyness personal to Mr. Dombey. Therefore, on the 
removal of the cloth, the Major developed himself as a choice spirit in the 
broader and more comprehensive range of narrating regimental stories, and 
clacking regimental jokes, which he did with such prodigal exuberance, 
that Carker was (or feigned to be) quite exhausted with laughter and 
admiration : while Mr. Dombey looked on over his starched cravat, like 
the Major’s proprietor, or like a stately showman who was glad to see his 
bear dancing well. 

When the Major was too hoarse with meat and drink, and the display of 
his social powers, to render himself intelligible any longer, they adjourned 
to coffee. After which, the Major inquired of Mr. Carker the Manager, 
with little apparent hope of an answer in the affirmative, if he played 
picquet. 

“ Yes, I play picquet a little,” said Mr. Carker. 

“ Backgammon, perhaps ? ” observed the Major, hesitating. 

“ Yes, I play backgammon a little, too,” replied the man of teeth. 

Carker plays at all games, I believe,” said Mr. Dombey, laying him- 
self on a sofa like a man of wood without a hinge or a joint in him ; " and 
plays them well.” 

In sooth, he played the two in question, to such perfection, that the 
Major was astonished, and asked him, at random, if he played chess. 

Yes, I play chess a little,” answered Carker. " I have sometimes 
played, and won a game— it’s a mere trick — without seeing the board.” 

“ By Gad, Sir ! ” said the Major, staring, “ you’re a contrast to Dombey, 
who plays nothing.” 

“ Oh ! He! ’ returned the Manager. " He has never had occasion to 
acquire such little arts. To men like me, they are sometimes useful. 
As at present, Major Bagstock, when they enable me to take a hand 
with you.” 

It might be only the false mouth, so smooth and wide ; and yet there 
seemed to lurk, beneath the humility and subserviency of this short 
speech, a something like a snarl ; and, for a moment, one might have 
thought that the white teeth were prone to bite the hand they fawned 
upon. But the Major thought nothing about it ; and Mr. Dombey lay 
meditating, with his eyes half shut, during the whole of the play, which 
lasted until bed time. 

By that time, Mr. Carker, though the winner, had mounted high into the 
Major’s good opinion, insomuch that when he left the Major at his own 
room before going to bed, the Major, as a special attention, sent the 
Native-— who always rested on a mattress spread upon the ground at his 
master s door along the gallery, to light him to his room in state. 

There was a faint blur on the surface of the mirror in Mr. Carker’s 
chamber, and its reflection was, perhaps, a false one. But it showed, 
that night, the image of a man, who saw, in his fancy, a crowd of people 
slumbering on the ground at his feet, like the poor Native at his master’s 
door : who picked his way among them: looking down, maliciously 
enough : but trod upon no upturned face — as yet. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

deeper shadows. 

Mb. Cabkeb the Manger ^ 

the lark, or to mount in that direction ; rather tney^i ^ ^ 

nest upon the earth, and looked abou . , & f ar ther beyond the reach 

there was not a bird m the i am s “° S H ’ e had H s face so perfectly 
of human eye than Mr. Garkei s tno g termSi 0 f its expression, 

under control, that few could say , wondered now, intently. As 
than that it smiled or that it pondered. p poured out 

the lark rose higher, he sank deeper m fought. A the 
her melody clearer and stronger he ^ntojgr with an accu- 

silence. At length, when wheat near him, 

mutating stream of song, an P? Vi ° ^ver he sprang up from his 
rippling in the breath of the courteous and as soft 

rrhe a htd l0 had uTl^sgver^o^^ £ 

ten tales, went smiling on, as 

if for practice. . -w- n ar v er was very carefully 

Perhaps with an eye to first impression , Mr. C hat formal> i n 

and trimly dressed, that morning 1 ^served, he stopped short 

his dress, in imitation of the great man whomhe serve , 
of the extent of Mr. Dombey s stiffness , at « P P her means of 
it to be ludicrous, and because m doing f * w W een them. Some 

Sif^dt: iS, d Kir 

r— '^ n ,or “■ bal 

F °Ef , »nd ftaid. .ithtedfU 

sun, and his dainty step enhancing lanes and glided among 

the Manager strolled about meadows, c tQ break f ast . Taking a 

nearer way back! Mr. CarkeTpursued it airing lus teeth, and said alou 

as he did so, “ Now to s f , f VTu^ndre-eSedu' by a pleasant walk, 
He had strolled beyond the to «, and re eirt Y th ‘ re were a few 

where there was a deep shade of leaty **a . « b e ing a place 
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“After me , old lady ! ” returned the Manager, putting liis hand in his 

P °^Ye S) ” said the woman, steadfast in her scrutiny, and holding out her 

shrivelled hand, “/know!” , . . ,. 1V 

“ What do you know ? ” demanded Carker, throwing her a shilling. 

“ Do you know who the handsome lady is ? , . T , . A 

Munching like that sailor’s wife of yore, who had chesnuts m hei l^ ahd 
scowling like the witch who asked for some in vain, the old woman picked 
the shillin'* up, and going backwards, like a crab, or like a heap of ciabs . 

ler alternately expanding and contracting hands might have represented 

two of that species, and her creeping face, some half-a-dozen more, 
crouched on the veinous root of an old tree, pulled out a short black pipe 
from within the crown of her bonnet, lighted it with a match, and smoke 
in silence, looking fixedly at her questioner. 

Mr. Caiker laughed, and turned upon his heel. , 

“Good!” said the old woman. “One child dead, and one child 
living : one wife dead, and one wife coming. Go and meet her . 

In spite of himself, the Manager looked round again, and stopp^ 
The old woman, who had not removed her pipe, and was munching an 
mumbling while she smoked, as if in conversation with an mvisibk fmm- 
liar, pointed with her finger in the direction he was going, and laughed. 

“What was that you said, Beldamite?” he demanded. 

The woman mumbled, and chattered, and smoked, and still pointed 
jJKSTS. t ~ ed silent. Muttering . farewell th.t w.e not com- 
plimentary, Mr. Carker pursued his way; but as he turned out of that 
place and looked over his shoulder at the root of the old tree, he could 
yet see the finger pointing before him, and thought he heard the woman 

screaming, “Go and meet her! , „ 

Preparations for a choice repast were completed, he foirnd at the 
hotel ; P and Mr. Dombey, and the Major, and the breakfast weie 
awaitino- the ladies. Individual constitution has much to do with 
development of such facts, no doubt; but in this case, appetite carried 
it hollow over the tender passion ; Mr. Dombey being very cool ai 
collected, and the Major fretting and fuming m a state of violent heat 
and irritation. At length the door was thrown open by the Native 
and, after a pause, occupied by her languishing along the gallery, a veiy 
blooming, but not very youthful lady, appeared. 

“ My dear Mr. Dombey,” said the lady, “ I am afraid we are late but 
Edith has been out already looking for a favourable point of view for a 
sketch, and kept me waiting for her. Falsest of Majors,” giving him her 

Kt “ e S^Skewton? y s°aid d °Mr. Dombey, “let me gratify my friend 
Carker • ” Mr. Dombey unconsciously emphasised the word nnencl, as 
saying ‘no really; I do allow him to take credit for that distinction : 

“ by presenting him to you. You have heard me mention Mr. Carker. 

“ I am charmed, I am sure,” said Mrs. Skewton, graciously. 

Mr. Carker was charmed, of course. Would he have been moie 
charmed on Mr. Dombey’s behalf, if Mrs. Skewton had been (as he at 
first supposed her) the Edith whom they had toasted over night . 

“ Why where, for Heaven’s sake, is Edith ? exclaimed Mrs. Skewton, 
looking round. “Still at the door, giving Withers orders about the 
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SnS-° f th0Se Clrawings ! M y dear Mr. Dombey, will you have the 
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“ Oh !” cried Mrs. Skewton, with a faded little scream of rapture, “ the 
Castle is charming ! — associations of the Middle ages — and all that — which 
is so truly exquisite. Don’t you dote upon the Middle ages, Mr. Carker?” 

“ Very much, indeed,” said Mr. Carker. : « 

“ Such charming times !” cried Cleopatra. “ So full of Faith ! So vigor- 
ous and forcible ! So picturesque ! So perfectly removed from common- 
place ! Oh dear ! If they would only leave us a little more of the poetry of 
existence in these terrible days ! ” 

Mrs. Skewton was looking sharp after Mr. Dombey all the time she 
said this, who was looking at Edith : who was listening, but who never 
lifted up her eyes. 

“ We are dreadfully real, Mr. Carker,” said Mrs. Skewton ; “are we not ?” 

Few people had less reason to complain of their reality than Cleopatra, 
who had as much that was false about her as could well go to the composi- 
tion of anybody with a real individual existence. But Mr. Carker com- 
miserated our reality nevertheless, and agreed that we were very hardly 
used in that regard. 

“Pictures at the Castle, quite divine!” said Cleopatra. “I hope you 
dote upon pictures ? ” 

“I assure you, Mrs. Skewton,” said Mr. Dombey, with solemn encou- 
ragement of his Manager, “ that Carker has a very good taste for pictures ; 
quite a natural power of appreciating them. He is a very creditable artist him- 
self. He will be delighted, I am sure, with Mrs. Granger’s taste and skill.” 

“Damme, Sir!” cried Major Bagstock, “my opinion is, that you’re 
the admirable Carker, and can do anything.” 

“Oh!” smiled Carker, with humility, “you are much too sanguine. 
Major Bagstock. I can do very little. But Mr. Dombey is so generous 
in his estimation of any trivial accomplishment a man like myself may 
find it almost necessary to acquire, and to which, in his very different 
sphere, he is far superior, that — ” Mr. Carker shrugged his shoulders, 
deprecating further praise, and said no more. 

All this time, Edith never raised her eyes, unless to glance towards her 
mother when that lady’s fervent spirit shone forth in words. But as Carker 
ceased, she looked at Mr. Dombey for a moment. For a moment only ; 
but with a transient gleam of scornful wonder on her face, not lost on one 
observer, who was smiling round the board. 

Mr. Dombey caught the dark eye-lasli in its descent, and took the op- 
portunity of arresting it. 

“You have been to Warwick often, unfortunately?” said Mr. Dombey. 

“ Several times.” 

“ The visit will be tedious to you, I am afraid.” 

“ Oh no ; not at all.” 

“ Ah ! You are like your cousin Feenix, my dearest Edith,” said Mrs. 
Skewton. “ He has been to Warwick Castle fifty times, if he has been 
there once ; yet if he came to Leamington to-morrow — I wish he would, 
dear angel! — he would make his fifty-second visit next day.” 

“ We are all enthusiastic, are we not, Mama ? ” said Edith, with a 
cold smile. 

“ Too much so, for our peace, perhaps, my dear,” returned her mother ; 
“ but we won’t complain. Our own emotions are our recompense. If, 
as your cousin Feenix says, the sword wears out the what’s-its-name — ” 
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“ The scabbard, perhaps , 55 said Edith. 

Exactly a little too fast, it is because it is bright and glowing you 
know, my dearest love . 55 & J 

Mis. Skewton heaved a gentle sigh, supposed to cast a shadow on the 
surface of that dagger of lath, whereof her susceptible bosom was the 
sheath : and leaning her head on one side, in the Cleopatra manner, looked 
with pensive affection on her darling child. 

Edith had turned her face towards Mr. Dombey when lie first addressed 
her, and had remained in that attitude, while speaking to her mother, 
and while her mother spoke to her, as though offering him her attention 7 , 
if he had anything more to say.^ There was something in the manner of 
this simple courtesy : almost defiant, and giving it the character of being 
rendered on compulsion, or as a matter of traffic to which she was a 
reluctant party : again not lost upon that same observer who was smilin°* 
round the board. It set him thinking of her as he had first seen her, 
when she had believed herself to be alone among the trees. 

]\Ir. Dombey, having nothing else to say, proposed — the breakfast being 
now finished, and the Major gorged, like 1 any Boa Constrictor— that they 
should start. A barouche being in waiting, according to the orders of 
that gentleman, the two ladies, the Major and himself, took their seats in 
^ l .Native and the wan page mounted the box, Mr. Towlinson being 
left behind; and Mr. Carker, on horseback, brought up the rear. 

Mr. Carker cantered behind the carriage, at the distance of a hundred 
yards or so, and watched it, during all the ride, as if he were a cat, indeed, 
and its four occupants, mice. Whether he looked to one side of the 
road, or to the other — over distant landscape, with its smooth undulations, 
wmd-imlls, corn, grass, bean fields, wild-flowers, farm-yards, hayricks, 
and spire among the wood — or upwards in the sunny air, where 
butterflies were sporting round his head, and birds were pouring out their 
songs or downward, where the shadows of the branches interlaced, and 
made a trembling carpet on the road — or onward, where the overhanoino* 
trees formed aisles and arches, dim with the softened light that steeped 
through leaves— one corner of his eye was ever on the formal head of 
Mr. Dombey, addressed towards him, and the feather in the bonnet 
drooping so neglectfully and scornfully between them : much as he had 
seen the haughty eyelids droop ; not least so, when the face met that 
now fronting it. Once, and once only, did his wary glance release these 
objects; and that was, when a leap over a low hedge, and a gallop across 
a held, enabled him to anticipate the carriage coming by the road, and to 
be standing ready, at the journey’s end, to hand the ladies out. Then 
and but then, he met her glance for an instant in her first surprise • but 
when he touched her, in alighting, with his soft white hand, it overlooked 
lum altogether as before. 

Mrs. Skewton was bent on taking charge of Mr. Carker herself, and 
showmg him the beauties of the Castle. She was determined to have his 
aim, and the Major’s too. It would do that incorrigible creature : who 
was the most barbarous infidel in point of poetry : good to be in such 
company. This chance arrangement left Mr. Dombey at liberty to escort 
Edith : which he did : stalking before them through the apartments with 
a gentlemanly solemnity. 

“ TIl0se darlin g byegone times, Mr. Carker , 55 said Cleopatra, “with 
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their delicious fortresses, and their dear okl dungeons, and their delightful 
places of torture, and their romantic vengeances, and them picturesque 
assaults and sieges, and everything that makes life truly charming . How 
dreadfully we have degenerated ! ” 

“ Yes, we have fallen off deplorably,” said Mr. Carter. 

The peculiarity of their conversation was, that Mrs. Skew ton, m spite of 
her ecstacies, and Mr. Carker, in spite of his urbanity, were both intent 
on watching Mr. Dombey and Edith. With all their conversational endow- 
ments, they spoke somewhat distractedly, and at random, m consequence. 

. “ We have no Faith left, positively,” said Mrs. Skewton, advancing her 
shrivelled ear; for Mr. Dombey was saying something to Edith. We 
have no Faith in the dear old Barons, who were the most delightful crea- 
tures — or in the dear old Priests, who were the most warlike of men or 
even in the days of that inestimable Queen Bess, upon the wall there 
which were so extremely golden. Dear creature! She was all Heard! 
And that charming hither of hers ! I hope you dote on Iiany the Eighth . 

“ I admire him very much,” said Carker. _ . _ a , , 

“So bluff!” cried Mrs. Skewton, “wasn’t he? So burly. So truly 
English. Such a picture, too, he makes, with his dear little peepy eyes, 

and his benevolent chin ! ” , « . 

“All Ma’am ! ” said Carker, stopping short; “ but if you speak 01 pic- 
tures, there ’s a composition ! What gallery in the world can produce the 

counterpart of that!” _ _ , n . 

As the smiling gentleman thus spake, he pointed through a doorway to 
where Mr. Dombey and Edith were standing alone in the centre-of another 

10 They were not interchanging a word or a look. Standing together, arm 
in arm, they had the appearance of being more divided than if seas had 
rolled between them. There was a difference even in the pride of the two, 
that removed them farther from each other, than if one had been 
proudest and the other the humblest specimen of humanity in all creation. 
He, self-important, unbending, formal, austere. She, lovely mid graceful, 
in an uncommon degree, but totally regardless of herself and lum and 
everything around, and spurning her own attractions with hei haughty 
brow and lip, as if they were a badge or livery she hated. So unmatched 
were they, and opposed, so forced and linked together by a chain which 
adverse hazard and mischance had forged : that fancy might have imag m- 
the pictures on the walls around them, startled by the unnatural con- 
junction, and observant of it in their several expressions. Grim knights 
and warriors looked scowling on them. A churchman, with his hand 
upraised, denounced the mockery of such a couple coming to God ah. 
Quiet waters in landscapes, with the sun reflected m their depths, asked, 
if better means of escape were not at hand, was there no drowning • 
EMUS erled, ‘ Look hire, and see what We are, wedded to uncongema 
Time ! ’ Animals, opposed by nature, worried one another, as a mo < 
to them. Loves and Cupids took to flight afraid, and Marty ldom had no 
such torment in its painted history of suffering. , • , M 

'Nevertheless, Mrs. Skewton wasSo charmed by the sight to which M . 
Carker invoked her attention, that she could not refrain from saying, half 
aloud, how sweet, how very full of soul it was! Edith, overhearing, 
looked, round, and flushed indignant scarlet to lier nan . 
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. “ M y dearest Edith knows I was admiring her ! ” said Cleopatra, tap- 
ping her, almost timidly, on the back with her parasol. “ Sweet pet ! 5 ’ 
Again Mr. Carker saw the strife he had witnessed so unexpectedly 
among the trees. Again he saw the haughty languor and indifference 
come over it, and hide it like a cloud. 

She did not raise her eyes to him; but with a slight peremptory 
motion of them, seemed to bid her mother come near. Mrs. Skewton 
thought it expedient to understand the hint, and advancing quickly, with 
her two cavaliers, kept near her daughter from that time. 

Mi . Carker now, having nothing to distract his attention, began to dis- 
course upon the pictures, and to select the best, and point them out to 
Mi Dombey : speaking with his usual familiar recognition of Mr. Dom- 
bey s greatness, and rendering homage by adjusting his eye-glass for him, 
or hnding out the right place in his catalogue, or holding his stick, or the 
like. . These services did not so much originate with Mr. Carker, in truth, 
as with Mr. Dombey himself, who was apt to assert his chieftainship by 
saying, with subdued authority, and in an easy way — for him — “ Here, 
Carker, have the goodness to assist me, will you ! ” which the smiling 
gentleman always did, with pleasure. 

They made the tour of the pictures, the walls, crow’s nest, and so forth ; 
and as they were still one little party, and the Major was rather in the 
shade : being sleepy during the process of digestion : Mr. Carker became 
communicative and agreeable. At first, he addressed himself for the most 
part to Mrs. Skewton ; but as that sensitive lady was in such ecstacies with 
the works of art, after the first quarter of an hour, that she could do 
nothing but yawn (they were such perfect inspirations, she observed as a 
reason for that mark of rapture), he transferred his attentions to Mr. 
Dombey. Mr. Dombey said little beyond an occasional “Very true, 
Carker, or .“Indeed, Carker,” but he tacitly encouraged Carker to 
proceed, and inwardly approved of his behaviour very much : deeming it 
as well that somebody should talk, and thinking that his remarks, winch 
were, as one might say, a branch of the parent establishment, might amuse 
Mrs. Cranger. Mr. Carker, who possessed an excellent discretion, never 
took the liberty of addressing that lady, direct ; but she seemed to listen, 
though she never looked at him ; and once or twice, when he was emphatic 
m his peculiar humility, the twilight smile stole over her face, not as a 
light, but as a deep black shadow. 

Warwick Castle being at length pretty well exhausted, and the Major 
very much so • to say nothing of Mrs. Skewton, whose peculiar demon- 
strations of delight had become very frequent indeed : the carriage was 
again put in requisition, and they rode to several admired points of view 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Dombey ceremoniously observed of one of 
these that a sketch, however slight, from the fair hand of Mrs. Granger, 
would be a remembrance to him of that agreeable day : though he wanted 
no aitificial remembrance, he was sure (here Mr. Dombey made another 
ol Ins bows), which he must always highly value. Withers the lean 
oi S sketch - book und er Ms arm, was immediately called upon 
by Mrs. Skewton to produce the same: and the carriage stopped, that 
Edith might make the drawing, which Mr. Dombey was to put away 
among his treasures. J 

“ But 1 am afl 'aid I trouble you too much,” said Mr. Dombey. 
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tc By no means. Where would you wish it taken from? ” she answered, 
turning to him with the same enforced attention as before. 

Mr. Dombey, with another bow, which cracked the starch in his cravat, 
would beg to leave that to the Artist. 

“ I would rather you chose for yourself,” said Edith. 

" Suppose then,” said Mr. Dombey, “ we say from here. It appears 
a good spot for the purpose, or — Carker, what do you think ? ” 

There happened to be in the foreground, at some little distance, a 
grove of trees, not unlike that in which Mr. Carker had made his chain of 
footsteps in the morning, and with a seat under one tree, greatly resem- 
bling, in the general character of its situation, the point where his chain 
had broken. 

“ Might I venture to suggest to Mrs. Granger,” said Carker, “ that 
that is an interesting — almost a curious — point of view ? ” 

She followed the direction of his riding-whip with her eyes, and raised 
them quickly to his face. It was the second glance they had exchanged 
since their introduction ; and would have been exactly like the first, but 
that its expression was plainer. 

“ Will you like that ? ” said Edith to Mr. Dombey. 

“ I shall be charmed,” said Mr. Dombey to Edith. 

Therefore the carriage was driven to the spot where Mr. Dombey was 
to be charmed ; and Edith, without moving from her seat, and opening 
her sketch-book with her usual proud indifference, began to sketch. 

“ My pencils are all pointless,” she said, stopping and turning them over. 

“ Pray allow me,” said Mr. Dombey. “ Or Carker will do it better, as 
he understands these things. Carker, have the goodness to see to these 
pencils for Mrs. Granger.” 

Mr. Carker rode up close to the carriage-door on Mrs. Granger’s side, 
and letting the rein fall on his horse’s neck, took the pencils from her 
hand with a smile and a bow, and sat in the saddle leisurely mending 
them. Having done so, he begged to be allowed to hold them, and to 
hand them to her as they were required ; and thus Mr. Carker, with many 
commendations of Mrs. Granger’s extraordinary skill — especially in trees 
— remained close at her side, looking oVer the drawing as she made it. 
Mr. Dombey in the meantime stood bolt upright in the carriage like a 
highly respectable ghost, looking on too ; while Cleopatra and the Major 
dallied as two ancient doves might do. 

“ Are you satisfied with that, or shall I finish it a little more? ” said 
Edith, showing the sketch to Mr. Dombey. 

Mr. Dombey begged that it might not be touched ; it was perfection. 

“ It is most extraordinary,” said Carker, bringing every one of his red 
gums to bear upon his praise. “ I was not prepared for anything so 
beautiful, and so unusual altogether.” 

This might have applied to the sketcher no less than to the sketch ; but 
Mr. Carker’s manner was openness itself — not as to his mouth alone, but 
as to his whole spirit. So it continued to be while the drawing was laid 
aside for Mr. Dombey, and while the sketching materials were put up ; 
then he handed in the pencils (which were received with a distant acknow- 
ledgment of his help, but without a look), and tightening his rein, fell 
back, and followed the carriage again. 

Thinking, perhaps, as he rode, that even this trivial sketch had been made 
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and delivered to: its owner, as if it had been bargained for and bought. 
Thinking, perhaps, that although she had assented with suchpeifect readi- 
ness to his request, her haughty face, bent over the drawing, or g ancmg 
at the distant objects represented in it, had been the face of a pr i 
woman, engaged in a sordid and miserable transaction. Thinking, per- 
haps of such things : but smiling certainly, and while he seemed to look 
about him freely, in enjoyment of the air and exercise, keeping always that 
sliarp corner of liis eye upon the carriage. 

A stroll among the haunted ruins of Kenilworth, and more rides to 
more points of view : most of which, Mrs Skewton reminded Mr. Dom- 
bey, Edith had already sketched, as he had seen in looking ovei he 
drawings : brought the day’s expedition to a close. Mrs. Skewton and 
Edith were driven to their own lodgings ; Mr. Carker was famous y 
invited by Cleopatra to return thither with Mi-. Dombey and the Major 
in the evening, to hear some of Edith’s music; and the three gentlemen 

repaired to their hotel to dinner. . , , \u\nr 

The dinner was the counterpart of yesterday s, except that tbeMa] 
was twenty-four hours more triumphant and less mysterious. Edith was 
toasted again. Mr. Dombey was again agreeably embarrassed. And 
Mr. Carker was full of interest and praise. , 

There were no other visitors at Mrs. Skewton s. Edith s drawings 
were strewn about the room, a little more abundantly than usual perhaps; 
and Withers, the wan page, handed round a little stronger tea The harp 
was there; the piano was there; and Edith sang and played. But 
even the music was paid by Edith to Mr. Dombey s order, as it were, 
in the same uncompromising way. As thus. 

“ Edith, my dearest love,” said Mrs. Skewton, half an hour after tea, 

“ Mr. Dombey is dying to hear you, I know.” 

“ Mr. Dombey has life enough left to say so for himself, Mama, 1 h< 

no doubt.” . , , , . 

“ I shall be immensely obliged, said Mr. Dombey. 

“ What do you wish P ” 

« Piano ? ” hesitated Mr. Dombey. „ 

“ Whatever you please. You have only to choose. 

Accordingly, she began with the piano. It was the same with t.ie 
harp ; the same with her singing ; the same with the selection of the 
pieces that she sang and played. Such frigid and constrained yet prompt 
and pointed acquiescence with the wishes he imposed upon her, and on 
no one else, was sufficiently remarkable to penetrate through all the mys- 
teries of picquet, and impress itself on Mr. Carker s keen attention. JSor 
did he lose sight of the fact that Mr. Dombey was evidently proud ot his 

power, and liked to show it. , , • 

Nevertheless, Mr. Carker played so well— some games with the Major, 
and some with Cleopatra, whose vigilance of eye in respect of Mr. Dombey 
and Edith no lynx conldhave surpassed— that he even heightened his po- 
sition in the lady-mother’s good graces ; and when on taking leave he 
regretted that he would be obliged to return to London next morning, 
Cleopatra trusted : community of feeling not being met with every day : 
that it was far from being the last time they would meet. 

“ I hope so,” said Mr. Carker, with an expressive look at the couple m 
the distance, as hedrew towards the door, following the Major. “I think so. 
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Mr Dombey, who had taken a stately leave of Edith, bent, or made 
some approach to a bend, over Cleopatra’s couch, and said, in a low voice: 

“ I have requested Mrs. Granger’s permission to call on her to-morrow 
morning-for a purpose-and she has appointed twelve o clock. Ma^I 
hope to have the pleasure of finding you at home, Madam, afterwar da . 

Cleopatra was so much fluttered and moved, by hearing this of couise, 
incomprehensible speech, that she could only shut her eyes, and shake hci 
head! and give Mx. Dombey her hand; which Mr. Dombey, not exactly 

knowing; what to do with, dropped. . 

“ Dombey, come along ! ” cried the Major, looking m at the dooi. 
“Damme Sir, old Joe has a great mind to propose an alteration in the 
name of the Boyal Hotel, and that it should be called the Three Jolly 
Bachelors, in honour of ourselves and Carker.” With this, the Major 
slapped Mr. Dombey on the back, and winking over his shoulder at the 
ladies, with a frightful tendency of blood to the head, earned him o . 

Mrs. Skewton reposed on her sofa, and Edith sat apart, by her tarp, m 
silence. The mother, trifling with her fan, looked stealthily at the 
daughter more than once, but the daughter, brooding gloomily with down- 
cast eyes, was not to be disturbed. 

Thus they remained for a long hour, without a word, nntd . * 
Skewton’s maid appeared, according to custom, to prepare > g™ J 
for night. At night, she should have been a skeleton, with dait and 
hour-glass, ratherthan a woman, this attendant ; for her touch was as he 
touch of Death. The painted object shrivelled underneath her hand , 
form collapsed, the hair dropped off, the arched dark eye-brows changed 
to scanty tufts of grey; the pale lips shrunk, the skin became cadaverous 
andkiose ; an old, worn, yellow nodding woman, with red eyes alone 
remained in Cleopatra’s place, huddled up, like a slovenly bundle, in a 

^ The very vofce' was changed, as it addressed Edith, wlietf they were 

al0 “Why don’t y« u teU me ,” d said > “ that he is coming here 

to-morrow by appointment?” , . „ „ 

“ Because you know it,” returned Edith, Mother. 

The mocking emphasis she laid on that one word . ... 

“You know he has bought me,” she resumed. “ Or that lie wifl 
to-morrow. He has considered of his bargain; he has shown it to his 
friend; he is even rather proud of it; he thinks that it will suit him, 
and may be had sufficiently cheap; and lie will buy to-morrow. God, 
that I liave lived for this, and that I feel it ! , j 

Compress into one handsome face the conscious self-abasement, and 
the burning indignation of a hundred women, strong m passion anc in 
pride ; and there it hid itself with two white shuddering arms 

“What do you mean?” returned the angry mothei. Haven t yo 

fr °“ A Sr said Edith, looking at her, “ when was I a child! What 
childhood did you ever leave to me ? I was a woman— artful, designing, 
mercenary, laying snares for men — before I knew myse , °r J > 
understood the base and wretched aim of every new display I ^learnt 
You gave birth to a woman. Look upon her. She is in her pride 

to-night.” 
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And as she spoke, she struck her hand upon her beautiful bosom, as 
though she would have beaten down herself. 

“ Look at me,” she said, “ who have never known what it is to have an 
honest heart, and love. Look at me, taught to scheme and plot when 
children play; and married in my youth— an old age of design — to one for 
whom I had no feeling but indifference. Look at me, whom he left a 
widow, dying before his inheritance descended to him — a judgment on you ! 
well deserved ! — and tell me what has been my life for ten years since.” 

“ We have been making every effort to endeavour to secure to you a 
good establishment,” rejoined her mother. “That has been your life. And 
now you have got it.” 

<£ There is no slave in a market : there is no horse in a fair : so shown 
and offered and examined and paraded, Mother, as I have been, for ten 
shameful years, cried Edith, with a burning brow, and the same bitter 
emphasis on the one word. “ Is it not so ? Have I been made the bye- 
word of all kinds of men ? Have fools, have profligates, have boys, have 
dotards, dangled after me, and one by one rejected me, and fallen off, 
because you were too plain with all your cunning : yes, and too true, with 
all those false pretences : until we have almost come to be notorious ? The 
licence of look and touch,” she said, with flashing eyes, “have I submitted 
to it, in half the places of resort upon the map of England ? Have I been 
hawked and vended here and there, until the last grain of self-respect is 
dead within me, and I loathe myself? Has this been my late childhood? 

I had none before. Do not tell me that I had, to-night, of all nights in 
my life ! ” 

“ You might have been well married,” said her mother, “twenty times 
at least, Edith, if you had given encouragement enough.” 

“ Ho! Who takes me, refuse that I am, and as I well deserve to be,” she 
answeied, raising her head, and trembling in her energy of shame and 
stormy pride, “ shall take me, as this man does, with no art of mine put 
forth to lure him. He sees me at the auction, and he thinks it well to 

buy me. Let him ! When he came to view me — perhaps to bid he 

required to see the roll of my accomplishments. I gave it to him. When 
he would have me show one of them, to justify his purchase to his men, 

I reqmre of him to say which he demands, and I exhibit it. I will do no 
more. He makes the purchase of his own will, and with his own sense 
of its worth, and the power of his money ; and I hope it may never dis- 
appoint him. I have not vaunted and pressed the bargain ; neither have 
you, so far as I have been able to prevent you.” 

“ You talk strangely to-night, Edith, to your own mother.” 

“It seems so to me; stranger to me than you,” said Edith. “But 
my education was completed long ago. I am too old now, and have 
fallen too low, by degrees, to take a new course, and to stop yours, and to 
help myself. The germ of all that purifies a woman’s breast, and'makes it true 
and good, has never stirred in mine, and I have nothing else to sustain 
me when I despise myself.” There had been a touching sadness in her 
voice, but it was gone, when she went on to say, with a curled lip, “ So, 
as we are genteel and poor, I am content that we should be made rich by 
these means ; all I say, is, I have kept the only purpose I have had the 
strength to form — I had almost said the power, with you at my side 
Mother — and have not tempted this man on.” 
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« This man ! You speak,” said her mother, “ as if you hated Mm.” 
“And you thought I loved Mm, did you not. she aMwered, 
stopping on her way across the room, and looking round. 1 . 

you ” she continued, with her eyes fixed on her mother, “who already 
knows us thoroughly, and reads us right, and before whom I have e\en 
less of self-respect or confidence than before my own inward self: being 
so much degraded by his knowledge of me ? „ 

“This is an attack, I suppose,” returned her mother, coldly, 
poor unfortunate what’s-his-name — Mr. Carker ! Your want of self- 
respect and confidence, my dear, in reference to that person Cwho is very 
agreeable, it strikes me), is not likely to have much effect on youi esta- 
blishment. Why do you look at me so hard ? Are you ill t 

Edith suddenly let fall her face, as if it had been stung, and while she 
pressed her hands upon it, a terrible tremble crept over her whole frame. 
It was quickly gone ; and with her usual step, she passed out of the loom. 

The maid who should have been a skeleton, then re-appeared, and givin^ 
one arm to her mistress, who appeared to have taken oft her manner with 
her charms, and to have put on paralysis with her flannel gown, collected 
the ashes of Cleopatra and carried them away m the other, ready foi 
to-morrow’s revivification. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ALTERATIONS. 

“So the day has come at length, Susan,” said Florence to the excellent 
Nipper, “ when we are going back to our quiet home ! _ 

Susan drew in her breath with an amount of expression not easily 
described, and further relieving her feelings with a smart cough, answered, 

“ Very quiet indeed, Miss Eloy, no doubt. Excessive so. 

“ When I was a child,” said Florence, thoughtfully, and after musing 
for some moments, “ did you ever see that gentleman who has taken the 
trouble to ride down here to speak to me, now three times-three times, 

1 *“ Three times, Miss,” returned the Nipper. “ Once was you was out 

a walking with them Sket — ” . . , 

Florence gently looked at her, and Miss Nipper checked hersell. 

« With Sir Barnet and his lady, I mean to say, Miss, and the young 
gentleman. And two evenings since then. . ., -p 

“ When I was a child, and when company used to come to visit rapa, 
did you ever see that gentleman at home, Susan? ’’ asked Florence. 

“ Well Miss,” returned her maid, after considering, I really couldn t 
say I ever did. When your poor dear Ma died, Miss Floy, I was very new in 
the family, you see, and my element : ” the Nipper bridled « > °pmmg 
that her merits had been always designedly extinguished by Mr. Dombey . 
“ was the floor below the attics. , 

“To be sure,” said Florence, still thoughtfully ; “you are notbkely to 
have known who came to the house. I quite forgot. . . ,, ., 

“Not, Miss, but what we talked about the family and visitors, -aid 
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■m^ n ;,:^w bUt v hat 1 1 1631 '* 1 much said > a,thou £ h the nurse before Mrs. 
-tiichards did make unpleasant remarks when T wn? in 

hmt at little Pitchers, but that could only be attributed, poor** thin™” 
obseived Susan with composed forbearance, “to habits of intoxication for 
which she was required to leave, and did.” ' nation, loi 

hlorence, who was seated at her chamber window, with her face resting 

shewa^sArL tltuir 4, ™ d Lal ' dIy S6emed t0 h6ar What Sl,san said > 

“ At all events, Miss,” said Susan, “ I remember verv well tw 
same gentleman, Mr. Carker, was almost, if not qu te, a IS 

M th ^ 8pa theD ’ 88 he is now - » used to be said hi theWe 
then, Miss, that he was at the head of all your Pa’s affairs in thp nifir n i 

managed the whole, and that your Pa minded him more thall anybody 
■which begging your pardon Miss Floy he might easy do for lie' never 
minded anybody else I knew that, Pitcher as I mighuiave been ” 

Siisan Nipper, with an injured remembrance of the nurse before Mrs 
Pochards, emphasised ‘ Pitcher ’ strongly. 

“ And that Carker has not fallen off, Miss,” she pursued “ but W 
stood his ground, and kept his credit with your Pa I know from wW • 
always said among °ur people by that Perch, whenev^Te comes fo the 

and has Mr. Carker always at his elbow, and I do believe that he believes 

c £ Zbo™ to lEcSJP aftel ' y0Ur P0> theEm P er ° r 0f Iadia is ^e 

Not a word of this was lost on Florence, who, with an awakened interest 

b». i-«dTht on ,he i,mrect ■ 

Mr Carker ^ 0n . t * lis theme > and had d <me for some days 
JVlr. Carker, in the two visits with which he had followed up his first one’ 

■ had assumed; a confidence between himself and her-a riX on h part 

?-a kfnd oTmilS Jf** ? ***** h f that the ** ^ -S JSfid 
a Kind ot mildly restrained power and authority over her— that made 

her wonder, and caused her great uneasiness. She had no ™ of 

atif t'v? 1<;, r 0r freein ff herself from the web he was gradually winding 
about her; for that would have required some art and knowledge of the 

e 'w 1 ° P1 T d t0 SU ° h addi eSS as llis > and Florence had tone True 

and tW W n ° TT t0he1 ’ than that there was no news of he sMp 
and that he feared the worst ; but how he came to know that she was 
nterestecl m the ship, and why he had the right to signify his knowledge 

jr 

exert meanS ° f ^ o7 a i^afperTonagT capaWe^of 

itmgno greater charm over her than another: did not remove the 
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vague impression. And yet lie never frowned, or looked upon her with an 
air" of dislike or animosity, but was always smiling and serene. 

Again, Florence, in pursuit of her strong purpose with reference to her 
father, and her steady resolution to believe that she was herself unwittingly 
to blame for their so cold and distant relations, would recall to mind that 
this gentleman was his confidential friend, and would think, with an 
anxious heart, could her struggling tendency to dislike and fear him be a 
part of that misfortune in her, which had turned her father’s love adrift, 
and left her so alone ? She dreaded that it might be ; sometimes believed 
it was : then she resolved that she would try to conquer this wrong 
feeling ; persuaded herself that she was honoured and encouraged by the 
notice of her father’s friend ; and hoped that patient observation of him 
. and trust in him would lead her bleeding feet along that stony road which 
ended in her father’s heart. 

Thus, with no one to advise her — for she could advise with no one without 
seeming to complain against him — gentle Florence tossed on an uneasy 
sea of doubt and hope ; and Mr. Carker, like a scaly monster of the deep, 
swam down below, and kept his shining eye upon her. 

Florence had a new reason in all this for wishing to be at home again. 
Her lonely life was better suited to her course of timid hope and doubt : 
and she feared sometimes, that in her absence she might miss some hopeful 
chance of testifying her affection for her .father. Heaven knows, she 
might have set her mind at rest, poor child ! on this last point ; but her 
slighted love was fluttering within her, and, even in her sleep, it flew away 
in dreams, and nestled, like a wandering bird come home, upon her 
father’s neck. 

Of Walter she thought often. Ah ! how often, when the night was 
gloomy, and the wind was blowing round the house ! But hope was strong 
in her breast. . It is so difficult for the young and ardent, even with 
such experience as hers, to imagine youth and ardour quenched like 
a weak flame, and the bright day of life merging into night, at noon,, that 
.hope was. strong yet. Her tears fell frequently for Walter’s sufferings; 
but rarely for his supposed death, and never long. # - 

She had written to the old Instrument -maker, but had received no answer 
to her note : which indeed required none. Thus matters stood with Florence 
on the morning when she was going home, gladly, to her old secluded life. 

. Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, accompanied (much against his will) by then- 
valued charge, Master Barnet, were already gone back to Brighton, where 
that young gentleman and his fellow pilgrims to Parnassus were then, no 
. doubt, in the continual resumption of their studies. The holiday time was 
past and over ; most of the juvenile guests at the villa had taken their 
departure ; and Florence’s long visit was come to an end. 

There was one guest, however, albeit not resident within the house, 
who had been very constant in his attentions to the family, and who still 
remained devoted to them. This was Mr. Toots, who after renewing, 
some weeks ago, the acquaintance he had had the happiness of forming 
with Skettles Junior, on the night when he burst the Blimberian bonds 
and soared into freedom with his ring on, called regularly every other day, 
and left a perfect pack of cards at the hall-door ; so many indeed, that the 
ceremony was quite a deal on the part of Mr. Toots, and a hand at whist 
on the part of the servant. 
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Mr. Toots, likewise, with the bold and happy idea of preventing the 
family from forgetting him (but there is reason to suppose that this 
expedient originated in the teeming brain of the Chicken), had established 
a six-oared cutter, manned by aquatic friends of the Chicken’s and steered 
by that illustrious character in person, who wore a bright red fireman’s 
coat for the purpose, and concealed the perpetual black eye with which he 
was afflicted, beneath a green shade. Previous to the institution of this 
equipage, Mr. Toots sounded the Chicken on a hypothetical case, as, sup- 
posing the Chicken to be enamoured of a young lady named Mary, and to 
have conceived the intention of starting a boat of his own, what would he 
call that boat?. The Chicken replied, with divers strong asseverations, 
that he . would either christen it Poll or The Chicken’s Delight. Improving 
on this idea, Mr. Toots, after deep study and the exercise of much invention, 
resolved to call his boat The Toots’s Joy, as a delicate compliment to 
Florence, of which no man knowing the parties, could possibly miss the 
appreciation. 

Stretched on a crimson cushion in his gallant bark, with his shoes in 
the air, Mr. Toots, in the exercise of his project, had come up the river, 
day after day, and week after week, and had flitted to and fro, near Sir 
Barnet s garden, and had caused his crew to cut across and across the 
river at sharp angles, for his better exhibition to any lookers-out from Sir 
Barnet s windows, and had had such evolutions performed by the Toot’s 
Delight as had filled all the neighbouring part of the water-side with 
astonishment. But whenever he saw any one in Sir Barnet’s garden on 
the brink of the river, Mr. Toots always feigned to be passing there, by a 
combination of coincidences of the most singular and unlikely description. 

“How are you, Toots ! ” Sir Barnet would say, waving his hand from 
the lawn, while the artful Chicken steered close in shore. 

“ How de do, Sir Barnet ! ” Mr. Toots would answer. “ What a sur- 
prising thing that I should see you here ! ” 

Mr. Toots, in his sagacity, always said this, as if, instead of that being 
Sir Barnet’s house, it were some deserted edifice on the banks of the Nile, 
or Ganges. 

“ I never was so surprised ! ” Mr. Toots would exclaim. — “ Is Miss 
Dombey there ? ” 

Whereupon Florence would appear, perhaps. 

“ Oh, Diogenes is quite well, Miss Dombey,” Mr. Toots would cry. 
“ I called to ask this morning.” 

“ Thank you very much ! ” the pleasant voice of Florence would reply. 

Won t you come ashore. Toots ? ” Sir Barnet would say then. 
“ Come ! You ’re in no hurry. Come and see us.” 

“ Oh.it ’s of no consequence, thank you! ” Mr. Toots would blush- 
ingiy rejoin. “ I thought Miss Dombey might like to know, that’s all. 
Goodbye ! ” And poor Mr. Toots, who was dying to accept the invitation, 
but hadn’t the courage to do it, signed to the Chicken, with an aching 
heart and away went the Delight, cleaving the water like an arrow. 

The Delight was lying in a state of extraordinary splendour, at the 
garden steps, on the morning of Florence’s departure. When she went 
down-stairs to take leave, after her talk with Susan, she found Mi*. Toots 
awaiting her in the drawing-room. 

“ Oh, how de do, Miss Dombey ?” said the stricken Toots, always 
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dreadfully disconcerted when the desire of his heart was gained, and he 
was speaking to her; “ thank you I’m very well indeed, I hope you’re 
the same, so was Diogenes yesterday.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Florence. 

“ Thank you, it ’s of no consequence,” retorted Mr. Toots. “ I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind, in this fine weather, coming home by water, 
Miss Dombey. There ’s plenty of room in the boat for your maid.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you,” said Florence, hesitating. “ I really 
am — but I would rather not.” 

“ Oh, it ’s of no consequence,” retorted Mr. Toots. “ Good morning ! ” 

“ Won’t you wait and see Lady Skettles ? ” asked Florence, kindly. 

“ Oh no, thank you,” returned Mr. Toots, “ it ’s of no consequence 
at all.” 

So shy was Mr. Toots on such occasions, and so flurried ! But Lady 
Skettles entering at the moment, Mr. Toots was suddenly seized with a 
passion for asking her how she did, and hoping she was very well ; nor 
could Mr. Toots by any possibility leave off shaking hands with her, 
until Sir Barnet appeared : to whom he immediately clung with the 
tenacity of desperation. 

“We are losing, to-day, Toots,” said Sir Barnet, turning towards 
Florence, “ the light of our house, I assure you.” 

“ Oh, it’s of no conseq 1 mean yes, to be sure,” faltered the 

embarrassed Toots. “ Good morning ! ” 

Notwithstanding the emphatic nature of this farewell, Mr. Toots, 
instead of going away, stood leering about him, vacantly. Florence, to 
relieve him, bade adieu, with many thanks, to Lady Skettles, and gave her 
arm to Sir Barnet. 

“ May I beg of you, my dear Miss Dombey,” said her host, as he 
conducted her to the carriage, “ to present my best compliments to your 
dear Papa ? ” 

It was distressing to Florence to receive the commission, for she felt as 
if she were imposing on Sir Barnet, by allowing him to believe that a 
kindness rendered to her, was rendered to her father. As she could not 
explain, however, she bowed her head, and thanked him ; and again she 
thought that the dull home, free from such embarrassments, and such 
reminders of her sorrow, was her natural and best retreat. 

Such of her late friends and companions as were yet remaining at the 
villa, came running from within, and from the garden, to say good bye. 
They were all attached to her, and very earnest in taking leave of her. 
Even the household were sorry for her going, and the servants came 
nodding and curtseying round the carnage door. As Florence looked round 
on the kind faces, and saw among them those of Sir Barnet and his lady, 
and of Mr. Toots, who was chuckling and staring at her from a 
distance, she was reminded of the night when Paul and she had come 
from Doctor Blimber’s : and when the carriage drove away, her face was 
wet with tears. 

Sorrowful tears, but tears of consolation, too; for all the softer 
memories connected with the dull old house to which she was returning 
made it dear to her, as they rose up. How long it seemed since she had 
wandered through the silent rooms : since she had last crept, softly and 
afraid, into those her father occupied : since she had felt the solemn but yet 
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soothing influence oi the "beloved dead in every action of tier daily life V 
This new farewell reminded her, besides, of her parting with poor 
Walter : of his looks and words that night : and of the gracious blending 
she had noticed in him, of tenderness for those lie left behind, with 
courage and high spirit. His little history was associated with the old 
house too, and gave it a new claim and hold upon her heart. 

Even Susan Nipper softened towards the home of so many years, as 
they were on their way towards it. Gloomy as it was, and rigid justice 
as she rendered to its gloom, she forgave it a great deal. “ I shall be 
glad to see it again, I don’t deny, Miss,” said the Nipper. “There aint 
much in it to boast of, but I wouldn’t have it burnt or pulled down, 
neither ! ” 

“You’ll be glad to go through the old rooms, won’t you, Susan? ” said 
Florence, smiling. 

“Well Miss,” returned the Nipper, softening more and more towards 
the house, as they approached it nearer, “ I won’t deny but what I shall, 
though I shall hate ’em again, to-morrow, very likely.” 

Florence felt that, for her, there was greater peace within it than else- 
where. It was better and easier to keep her secret shut up there, among 
the tall dark walls, than to carry it abroad into the light, and try to hide 
it from a crowd of happy eyes. It was better to pursue the study of her 
loving heart, alone, and find no new discouragements in loving hearts 
about her. It was easier to hope, and pray, and love on, all uncared for, 
yet with constancy and patience, in the tranquil sanctuary of such remem- 
brances : although it mouldered, rusted, and decayed about her : than in 
a new scene, let its gaiety be what it would. She welcomed back her old 
enchanted dream of life, and longed for the old dark door to close upon 
her, once again; 

•.Full of such thoughts, they turned into the long and sombre street. 
Florence was not on that side of the carriage which was nearest to her 
home, and as the distance lessened between them and it, she looked out 
of her window for the children over the way. 

She was thus engaged, when an exclamation from Susan caused her to 
turn quickly round. 

“ Why Gracious me ! ” cried Susan, breathless, “where ’s our house ! ” 

“ Our house ! ” said Florence. 

Susan, drawing in her head from the window, thrust it out again, drew 
it in again as the carriage stopped, and stared at her mistress in amazement. 

There was a labyrinth of scaffolding raised all round the house, from 
the basement to the roof. Loads of bricks and stones, and heaps of 
mortar, and pile§ of wood, blocked up half the width and length of the 
broad street at the side. Ladders were raised against the walls ; labourers 
were climbing up and down; men were at work upon the steps of the 
scaffolding ; painters and decorators were busy inside ; great rolls of 
ornamental paper were being delivered from a cart at the door ; an 
upholsterer’s waggon also stopped the way ; no furniture was to be seen 
through the gaping and broken windows in any of the rooms ; nothing but 
workmen, and the implements of their several trades, swarming from the 
kitchens to the garrets. Inside and outside alike : bricklayers, painters, 
carpenters, masons : hammer, hod, brush, pickaxe, saw, and trowel : all at 
work together, in full chorus ! 
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Florence descended from the coach, half doubting if it were, or could be 
the right house, until she recognised Towlinson, with a sun-burnt face, 
standing at the door to receive her. 

“ There is nothing the matter? ” inquired Florence. 

“ Oh no, Miss.” 

“ There are great alterations going on.” 

“ Yes, Miss, great alterations,” said Towlinson. 

Florence passed him as if she were in a dream, and hurried up-stairs. The 
garish light was in the long-darkened drawing-rooms, and there were steps 
and platforms, and men in paper caps, in the high places. Her mother’s 
picture was gone with the rest of the moveables, and on the mark where it 
had been, was scrawled in chalk, “ this room in panel. Green and gold.” 
The staircase was a labyrinth of posts and planks like the outside of the 
house, and a whole Olympus of plumbers and glaziers was reclining in 
various attitudes, on the skylight. Her own room was not yet touched 
within, but there were beams and boards raised against it without, baulk- 
ing the daylight. She went up swiftly to that other bed-room, where the 
little bed was ; and a dark giant of a man with a pipe in his mouth, and 
his head tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, was staring in at the window. 

It was here that Susan Nipper, who had been in quest of Florence, 
found her, and said, would she go down stairs to her Papa, who wished 
to speak to her. 

“ At home 1 and wishing to speak to me ! ” cried Florence, trembling. 

Susan, who was infinitely more distraught than Florence herself, re- 
peated her errand ; and Florence, pale and agitated, hurried down again, 
without a moment’s hesitation. She thought upon the way down, would 
she dare to kiss him ? The longing of her heart resolved her, and she 
thought she would. 

Her father might have heard that heart beat, when it came into his pre- 
sence. One instant, and it would have beat against his breast — 

But he was not alone. There were two ladies there ; and Florence stopped. 
Striving so hard with her emotion, that if her brute friend Hi had not 
burst in and overwhelmed' her with his caresses as a welcome home — at 
which one of the ladies gave a little scream, and that diverted her atten- 
tion from herself — she would have swooned upon the floor. 

“Florence,” said her father, putting out his hand : so stiffly that it held 
her off : “ how do you do ? ” 

Florence took the hand between her own, and putting it timidly to her 
lips, yielded to its withdrawal. It touched the door in shutting it, with 
quite as much endearment as it had touched her. 

“ What dog is that ? ” said Mr. Hombey, displeased. 

“ It is a dog, papa from Brighton.” 

“ Well ! ” said Mr. Hombey ; and a cloud passed over his face, for he 
understood her. 

“He is very good-tempered,” said Florence, addressing herself with her 
natural grace and sweetness to the two lady strangers. “ Pie is only glad 
to see me. Pray forgive him.” 

She saw in the glance they interchanged, that the lady who had 
screamed, and who was seated, was old; and that the other lady, who stood 
near her papa, was very beautiful, and of an elegant figure. 
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“Mrs. Skew ton,” said her father, turning to the first, and holding out 
his hand, “ this is my daughter Florence.” 

“ Charming, I am sure,” observed the lady, putting up her glass. “ So 
natural ! My darling Florence, you must kiss me, if you please ” 

Florence having done so, turned towards the other lady, by whom her 
father stood waiting. J 

,1 “ Edith, ’’said Mr. Dombey, “this is my daughter Florence. Florence, 
this lady will soon be your mama.” 

Florence started, and looked up at the beautiful face in a conflict of 
emotions, among which the tears that name awakened, struggled for a 
moment with surprise, interest, admiration, and an indefinable sort of 
tear. Then she cried out, “ Oh, papa, may you be happy ! may you be 
very very happy aU your life !” and then fell weeping on the lady’s bosom. 

lhere was a short silence. The beautiful lady, who at first had 
seemed to hesitate whether or no she should advance to Florence, held 
her to her breast, and pressed the hand with which she clasped her, close 
about her waist, as if to reassure and comfort her. Not one word passed 
the lady s bps. She bent her head down over Florence, and she kissed 
her on the cheek, but she said no word. 

“ Shall we go on through the rooms,” said Mr. Dombey, " and see how 
our workmen are doing? Pray allow me, my dear madam.” 

. tlus » offering his arm to Mrs. Skewton, who had been look- 

mg at Florence through her glass, as though picturing to herself what she 
might be made, by the infusion — from her own copious storehouse, no 
doubt— of a little more Heart and Nature. Florence was still sobbing 
on the lady s breast, and holding to her, when Mr. Dombey was heard to 
say from the Conservatory : J 

“ us ask Edith. Dear me, where is she ? ” 

“Edith, my dear!” cried Mrs. Skewton, “where are you? Looking for 
M rr?°, mbey . somewllere > 1 know. We are here, my love ” 

The beautiful lady released her hold of Florence, and pressing her lips 

remawT Vr V V Wlthdrew hurriedly, and joined them. Florence 

shT wl ?n? d V, mS m t u 6 S< T e P ; lCC : ha PP y - sorr y> joyful, and in tears, 

Sme k Wk Vi’ 10 "\ l0ng ’ but a11 at once: w hen her new Mama 
came back, and took her m her arms again. 

VfV 110 :’’ Sald « V lady ,’, hurriedl y. and looking into her face with 
to reat eainestness. You will not begin by hating me ? ” 

y hating you, Mama ! ” cried Florence, winding her arm round her 
neck, and returning the look. ° 

“lwKi hV" Wf? WcU of me >” said the beautiful lady. 
nrenfreiUo , b beYlng * bat 1 wdl tr y to make you happy, and that I am 

ESPgLV Er.kXZE b,e - We ,n “ l 

buflrm,v Shepr ,V d her t0 herbreast ~ sbe had s P° ken in a rapid manner, 
but hr, y— and I lor f nc e saw her rejoin them in the other room. 

bea^ffr begant ° b Ti bat8be w °ul d learn, from her new and 
- i ^ W 0 gam h f/ atber s lOTe ; and in her sleep that night, 
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all combine to make it especially calculated for educational purposes in Colleges and 
Schools, as well as private families. 

CONTENTS. 


The Eastern & Western He- 
mispheres (double Map.) 

Europe. 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France, in Provinces. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Prussia, Westphalia, &c. 

Turkey (in Europe), Mol- 
davia, Albania, &c. 

Turkey (in Asia), Syria, Pa- 
lestine, the Euphrates 
Country, &c. 

Russia, Poland, See. 


Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

Switzerland, and the Passes 
of the Alps. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Germany (North,) Saxony, 
Hanover, &c. 

Ditto (South,) Bavaria, Wir- 
temberg, &c. 

Austria and Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, &c. 

Italy (Nor.) Sardinian States, 
Corsica, &c. 

Italy (Sou.) Isles of Sardinia, 
Naples, and Sicily, &c. 

Africa, Arabia, Madagascar, 
Egypt, Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. 


Asia, Japan, Philippine and 
Oriental Isles. 

India (Nor.), Cabool, Scinde, 
Punjaub, &c. 

India (South), Ceylon, <fcc. 

China Proper. 

Nor. America, British Posses- 
sions, Greenland, Mexico, 
Canada, West Indies, See. 

United States, the Lake Coun- 
try, Sec. 

South America, Brazil, Peru, 
Guiana, La Plata, Pata- 
gonia, &c. 

Australia, V an Diemen’s Land, 
New South Wales, &c. 

Index. 


In royal 8vo., coloured, price only 5s. Gd., in patent binding, 

Gilbert’s Junior Atlas for Schools, 


With a 

1 . \ Eastern and Western 

2. $ Hemispheres. 

3. Europe. 

4. England and Wales. 


Consulting Index o, 

CONTENTS. 

5. Scotland. 

6. Ireland. 

7. France. 

8. Asia. 


9000 Places . 

9. Africa. 

10. North America. 

11. South America. 

12. The copious Index. 


Gilbert’s Juvenile Modern Atlas: 

The whole accompanied by descriptive Letter-press, an Index of 2000 Places, &c. 
FORMING AN INSTRUCTIVE AND CHEAP WORK. 

In small 4to., coloured, price only 5s. bound. 

“ The twenty steel-plate Maps are of a superior kind. The book is indeed well got up, and 
every way calculated to lay before the pupil clear ideas of the different countries on which it 
treats.” — Author’s Institute Circular . 

“ A very useful work.” — Athenaeum. 


Price Gd., with Engravings, 

PERRY’S EXPLANATION OF THE 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE TELEGRAPH. 

It is an EASY and ILLUSTRATED TREATISE on one of the greatest wonders of the age. 



GILBERT’S 

MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

In 60 Imperial 4to. Maps, each Map is accompanied by two large pages of Geographical, 
Historical, Commercial, and descriptive Letter-press, the whole being equal to 720 pages of 
an 8 vo. volume; and the Work is rendered complete by the valuable and copious Consulting 
Alphabetical Gazetteer Index of nearly 50,000 Names of Places figured in the Maps, with 
their Latitudes and Longitudes, and the number of the Map in which each Place is to be found. 

The universal approbation bestowed upon this Atlas of the World, has induced the 
Proprietor to prepare a new and improved edition. The letter-press, by Robert Mudie, 
Esq., has been carefully examined, and the Maps have undergone thorough revision. 

Two new features have been added: — The divisional Maps of the Continents, each have 
a scale to show the lineal dimensions of the respective countries in contrast with England, 
exhibiting the difference in their respective sizes. The Maps also have the Points of 
the Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the quarter 
of the globe in which the country is situated, showing at a glance the position and 
area each particular Empire or State occupies in comparison with the Continent to 
which it belongs. 

An additional feature is, tliat all the Railways in operation 
or in progress throughout the World, are inserted. 

It is, without presumption, confidently anticipated that the present edition of this 
unique, elegant, and highly esteemed work, will add to its reputation, and command 
an extensive and permanently increasing sale. 

In half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, patent binding — containing the 

whole of the Letter-press, the Sixty Maps full coloured, and an Alphabetical 

Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of nearly 50,000 Places. 

For the convenience of those ivho may prefer to take the Work in a periodical form , 
it may he purchased in Monthly Parts at Is. Gd. 

“Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those words may be, can 
never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms of the earth as the first glance of a good 
Atlas. Of all the contrivances hitherto devised for the benefit of geography, this is the most 
effective. In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, in the copiousness 
and completeness of the information it communicates, in precision, conciseness, perspicuity, 
in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery and power of expression, in 
convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combination of so many and such useful 
qualities, this Atlas has no rival.” 

“ In the letter-press there is a comprehensive grasp of the subject, that is very striking, 
especially in our literature, which is singularly barren in this class of research. The 
physical features which mark the true face of countries, are traced with a master hand; 
and they are valuable contributions to our geographical knowledge. Popular instruction 
is never lost sight of, and the work is equally to be prized as a book of systematic study 
and ready reference.” 

“The Maps are very neatly executed and of convenient size.” — Athenceum. 

“ A valuable and cheap Atlas, with very elaborate letter-press.” — Literary Gazette. 

“A cheap and very useful, neat, and accurate collection of Maps, with valuable geo- 
graphical information, clearly and intelligibly conveyed.” — Atlas News. 

“Neatly-engraved Maps, with compact, well-written essays.”— Court Journal. 


£ s. a. 

j 2 12 6 



The Importance of an Atlas of the World. 

Of all the furnishings requisite for a family, one of the most valuable is an Atlas of the World, 
on a Scale sufficiently large for displaying the great distinguishing points of every country. 

Such is the importance of studying correctly a good Atlas of the World, that, independently 
of the characters of the earth itself, no one is properly qualified for acting his part well in the 
common business of life, and no one is capable of duly appreciating the value of history, 
enioving a book of travels, or of talking like a rational being about any of those countless 
foreign substances which are now met with as the materials of articles of use or ornament 
in almost every house within these kingdoms, without consulting an Atlas with Geographical, 
Historical, Commercial and Descriptive Letter-press. 

If all persons could once be led to this, it is incalculable to conceive how much more 
delightful it would make the world we live in ; because it would enable us to live mentally , 
and in our mental life consists our real enjoyment of all the world at once. Thus, for instances, 
we should be enabled to drink our coffee in the groves of Yemen, with turbaned Arabs and 
loaded camels around us; and, under that balmy sky we could look across the Red Sea, 
where there is in one place an assemblage of worm-built reefs, extending line upon line, and 
white with the foam produced by an angry wind; and in another place reeking with the steam 
of volcanic fires, while the bottom is as gay as a garden with the vegetation of the deep, and 
the waters are literally encumbered with living creatures. So might we drink our tea m some 
fantastic alcove of a Chinese mandarin, and enjoy the characters of that most singular country , 
which has remained changeless for hundreds of years. We should never taste the stimulating 
flavour of cinnamon without being borne in thought to Ceylon, with its rich fields of rice; its 
beautiful copses which furnish this exhilarating spice ; its tangled and swampy woods, with 
their herds of gigantic elephants ; its more dry and inland forests, peopled with countless 
thousands of apes, which make the early morn hideous with their cries So also we should 
never taste a clove or a nutmeg, without being wafted to the spicy islands of the Oriental 
Archipelago, where all is the vigour of growth and beauty, and the richness of perfume.. 

But we must stop, for there is no end to the catalogue, and it is an exhibition of which we 
must not see too much at a passing glance, lest it should wile us from our proper purpose. 
And we have mentioned these few particulars merely to let those who are yet in ignorance of 
the subject know how well the world is worth our studying : how richly the earth which we 
inhabit has been endowed by its bountiful Maker ; how full the feast which it affords to all , 
and yet how varied, how free from surfeiting, how healthful. 

Now as we have already said, not only might, but should , every commodity of every region 
transport us to that region, and make it render up to our enjoyment all that it possesses; but 
an Atlas of the World, which has been duly studied, brings the whole before us the moment we 
trlance at it ; for in proportion to the extent of our knowledge will be the extent of the remi- 
niscence which this most powerful talisman will conjure up. Truly it is magic,— but it is 
magic of nature’s exhibiting ; the effect of infinite wisdom and goodness, without deception, 
without anything to mislead, and with everything to inform the head and soften the heart. 

As we look intellectually upon the Atlas, the whole of the human race, from Adam down- 
ward rise in succession to our view ; and every event, pictured to itself, stands out as fresh 
and as forcible in its colours as if it were before our mortal eyes. 

Let the knowledge be once fairly acquired, whether it be limited or extended, if it be proper y 
applied to the Atlas, the Atlas will render it up more briefly and clearly than it would be ren- 
dered up by any other means. The extent and the readiness of this memorial or suggestive 
nower in the Atlas, will astonish those who have not been in the habit of using it ; and there 
is a most agreeable way of finding this out. Let, for instance, the conversation be directed to 
the varieties of the human race, in appearance and character, and let any one lay his finger 
successively upon lands strongly contrasted in this respect; and in whatever order he takes 
them he will find that the people stand up, as it were, the instant that his finger touches that 
country, as if that country were touched by the wand of a magician. 

It is the same with every art which mankind have practised, and every science which they 
have studied. If we are once in possession of the knowledge, and have had the Atlas in juxta- 
position with us in the study of it, the Atlas will not suffer us to forget it, but will faithfully 
bring to our recollection everything of weal or woe that has happened. The Atlas will not 
furnish us with the knowledge at first, but it will keep for us what we have acquired. 

On a great scale, there is no artificial memory half so good for this purpose as an Atlas of 
the World. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the Atlas is only the casket, and not the 
jewels of knowledge ; but then it is a casket so perfect, and so permanent m its arrangement, 
( especially when accompanied by descriptive letter-press, like Gilberts Modern Atlas , 
that every jewel which we can put into it is found the very instant that we require it. Every 
family, therefore, should have an Atlas of the World, as large and good as their circumstances 
will admit; and, besides the pleasure of its possession, it will insure them 

ITS VALUE MANIFOLD IN THE INSTRUCTION OF BOTH OLD AND YOUNG. 


THIRD EDITION.— JUST PUBLISHED, 

In 200 full-sized Royal 18mo. pages, price 3s. 6 d., or with the Maps coloured only 4s., bound. 


GILBERT’S GEOGRAPHY 

FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS; 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

13 VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, 

AND FOUR WOOD-CUTS, VIZ. 

Map of the World in Hemispheres, with pictorial representations of the Mountains and 
Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers — the Solar System — Modelled Map of 
Geographical Terms — A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes — The Seasons — The 
World as known at the Deluge — Ditto in the time of our Saviour — The Mariner’s Compass — 
Maps of Europe — British Isles — Asia — Africa — North America — South America — Australasia 
— Diagrams of the Projections of Maps — And an Alphabetical 

INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2500 Places. 


The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms of this impoi'tant Work. 

“ Elementary works are of the greatest importance, and they require, in order to be well 
digested and really useful, much ability; a great deal in the pursuit of science depends upon 
the early impressions we receive in the study of its rudiments : when these are confused and 
repulsive, they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the subject ; but when, 
on the contrary, they are clear and rendered attractive, they stimulate the wish for informa- 
tion, and thus pave the way for complete knowledge. Such an elementary book has lately 
been published by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of 4 Geography for Families and Schools,’ 
which I have much pleasure in recommending.” — ( The Right Hon. Lord Colchester, in his 
Anniversary Address, as President, at the Royal Geographical Society.) 

This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said of 
other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly-drawn maps, one of which, representing the 
surface of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of art.” — Gardener’s Chronicle. 

“ This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides for the use of 
schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into minute 
details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagrams are well 
drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old-established class- 
books of any kind ; but we feel convinced that when the one before us becomes known to 
preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patronage.” — Weehly 
Dispatch . 

44 A very neatly got up, and very excellently-digested, and usefully-illustrated volume, 
than which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide to one of 
the most necessary and agreeable of studies.” — Literary Gazette. 

44 A compact volume, well adapted for its intended purpose. The maps are neatly engraved, 
and the text is carefully printed.” — Pictorial Times. 

44 We have no hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind ; 
it contains nothing superfluous ; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted for instruc- 
tion; and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art.” — Atlas. 

44 It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends it for 
in 4 families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite sufficiently 
copious for general reference ; and to those who have too long neglected this very useful and 
entertaining study, this is exactly the book to take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual dry 
enumeration of rivers, towns, and inhabitants, numerous observations on the government, 
character, and general condition of the different inhabitants of the globe.” — Court Journal. 

44 This is the cheapest and best got up book we have seen. It is really a delightful thing to know 
that for so small a price heads of families may place in their children’s hands (ay, in their own 
too) a book so full of useful knowledge, admirably communicated, and illustrated by accurate, 
neat, and very pretty maps. We venture to predict that it will become a permanently-esta- 
blished book.” — Church and State Gazette . 

* # * Any Lady or Gentleman directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this 
Work, may have a Specimen Copy gratuitously, on special application by letter, or personally to the Pro- 
prietor. 


The 86th Thousand, price only Is. sewed, or Is. Qd. bound, 

With a very useful steel-plate Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 

And other Engravings, 

Outlines of English History, 

WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. 

BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 

“ A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each reign 
are arranged under different heads, 60 as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view of the 
whole.” — Athenaeum. 

“ There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the Author has availed himself 
of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to that of Catechisms. It contributes 
to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the 
school-books of parrots .” — Spectator 

“ A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete resume of the whole 
History of England.” — Metropolitan. 

“ A well digested little book .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A good compendium of our national history, manners, and customs : it contains the essence 
of very many volumes .” — Sunday School Magazine . 

Also, price Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. bound, with Engravings, 

A VERY IMPROVED EDITION OF 

Outlines of General Knowledge, 

BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 

u Extremely suited for scholars .” — Sunday School Magazine. 

“ Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. 
It would make a valuable present to Sunday Schools and lending libraries.” — Athenaeum. 

Also in 18mo., price 1$. sewed, or Is. Qd. bound, a New Edition of 

Outlines of French History, 

With Notices of the Manners , Customs , Arts, $c. of the different Periods, 

BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 

“ Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything ; he says much in 

a few words .” — French Paper. 

In 18mo., bound, price Is. 6d., the Seventeenth Thousand of 

The Commercial Instructor, and Accountant’s Guide. 

Containing Commercial Terms copiously explained; on Drawing and Negociating Bills of 
Exchange ; Observations and Queries, with their Answers ; on Merchants’ Accounts and Book- 
keeping ; a clear and explicit statement respecting the Stocks, and of the nature of Funded 
Property, together with the general mode of transacting business in the Public Funds ; of 
Insurance and Exchanges ; Commercial Formula. 

GILBERT’S 

Maps for Schools and separate use, 


In Sheets, 

The World in Hemispheres, 
double Map. 

Ditto, on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion, with circles of the 
Progress of Geographical 
Discovery, double Map. 

Europe. 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Belgium . 

Holland. 

Prussia. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Denmark. 

Russia and Poland. 

Greece and the Ionian Isles. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Germany, North. 

Ditto, South. 

Switzerland and the Alps. 

Austria. 

Italy, North— and Corsica. 

Ditto, South— and Sardinia. 


price Cd. plain, or 9 d. coloured, 
Turkey in Europe. 

Asia, General. 

Ditto, Central, No. 1, Tar- 
tary, Bokhara, &c. 

Ditto, Ditto, No. 2, Mongolia, 

Thibet, &c. 

Ditto, Ditto, No 8, continued 
China. 

Assam, &c. 

Malay Peninsula, &c. 

Oriental Islands. 

Turkey in Asia. 

Arabia. 

Persia. 

India, North. 

Ditto, South. 

Cabool, Afghanistan, Beloo- 
chistan, &c. 

Syria and Palestine. 

Africa. 

Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. 

Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia. 

Cape Colony. 

Guinea, Nigritia, Senegambia. 


Madagascar, Mozambique, &c. 

North America. 

British and Russian America. 

Canadas, New Brunswick, &c. 

United States. 

Mexico and Texas. 

Guatemalia, and West India 
Islands. 

South America, General Map. 

Ditto in four Maps, including 
Columbia, Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia, La Plata, Chili, 
Patagonia, &c. 

Australia. 

Van Diemen’s Land. 

Pictorial Comparative View of 
the Mountains and Water- 
falls of each Hemisphere, 
with Clouds. 

Comparative Chart of the 
length of the Rivers of 
each Hemisphere. 

Comparative View of the size 
and form of the Lakes of 
each Hemisphere. 


Just Published, handsomely bound, price only 1S$., 

GILBERT’S FAMILY ATLAS 

OF 

Modern Geography, 


WITH A PHYSICAL INTRODUCTION, and COPIOUS ALPHABETICAL GAZFTTFFtt 
INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES GAZETTEER 
OF 25,000 PLACES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Mr. Gilbert is a worthy example ; his Atlas is carefully prepared, and offers a fund of 
information in regard to the geography of the globe, -it is an Lcell^nt comZion to his 

° V ° f WhiCh W haVe a ’ ready had ‘o 

“ Mr. Gilbert has done good service by producing, at a marvellously cheap rate a number 
Journal. * Ge °^ a P hicaI ^orks.-we Cordially recommend 

-'‘™ a L - 

These Maps are executed in the first style of map-making, and the work will be of mu eh 
service to the people at lar ^"-Evangelical Magazine. UCh 


~ A „ . * n 12rao * P ri ce M. per Number, 

Completed in Eight N umbers ; or, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., 

THE FAST-DAY SERMONS, 

Messieurs. F. B. Ashley ■ E BossW . pw n A * Archbishop of Dublin; the Rev. 

J. F. Denham* P Halp • r f u ’ * Browne; R. Burgess; C. F. Chasse; J. Cumming: 

S. Rowe; &c.'&c. * * * Kennawa y^ J * Jessop; W. Jowitt; D. Moore; Baptist Noel; 

DiTcourses on Nadonal £££&' .‘“V 8 !** ° f Authentic 

stirring appeals to the c onsciences 

Gilbert’s Outline Maps of the World 

In Nine Steel-plate Foolscap 4to. Coloured Maps, with Diagram of ProWtinna Q nri Q T j 
of Latitudes and Longitudes of 2100 P.aces j wSl’suited K^Xp-di^tr 
Educational purposes. Price Is. 6d. sewed. 1 UIdwm S> ana 101 

s ee^-^t^S^ 0graPhy ’’ formS the best SyStem ° f WPWel study we have 

praise^”— Spectator. 3 ’ ° f *“* ** “ to subsidiar y to the •» deserving of great 
“ The following up of these ‘ Outlines,’ will prove a salutary exercise .”— Baptist Mag. 

PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR, *"jAMES^ GILBERT , 49, PATERNOSTER ROW 

And supplied to order by every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsvender in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. ® 


T o be completed in Six Monthly Parts , One Shilling each , 
the First Part to appear on the 1 st of June next , 



THE 

DISGRACE TO THE FAMILY: 

A STORY OF 

SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. 

BY 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

■WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY KENNY MEADOWS AND PHIZ. 


The story of “The Disgrace to the Family” is not the 
history of a villain, neither does it chronicle the life of 
a faultless hero. 

Flesh and blood— readers— flesh and blood. 

An address is merely a catalogue of promises : I shall 
confine myself to one promise — the delineation of human 
nature. Judge then, from the pages themselves, how much 
of the wide significance contained in this one promise the 
author has gathered together. 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


LONDON : 

Published for the Proprietors 

BY MESSRS. DARTON AND CO., HOLBORN HILL; 

and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 
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DAKIN Sc COMP 


Y. 


TEA MERCHANTS, 



NUMBER ONE, 

SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 


LONDON. 




DAKIN & COMPOS PRICE CURRENT. 


Besides the following, DAKIN & COMPY. keep for their numerous connexion every description 
of fine, rich, and rare Teas imported. The most choice Souchong is now only 5s. Ad. per Pound. 


BLACK TEAS, Per Pound 

Useful Congou Tea 3s. Od. 

Good sound Congou, with flavour " 3 4 

Rough and Strong Congou, little Souchong flavour * * * 3 6 

Good Brisk and Strong Congou, blackish leaf 3 y 

Very Strong Congou, even black leaf 40 

Pine Congou, full Pekoe Souchong flavour 4 s. 2d. to 4 4 


An acceptable Tea to the public m general 
A stronger Tea, and grateful to the palate. 

A matured Tea, with plenty of strength and good flavour. 
These Teas will give general satisfaction, 

This is an old-fashioned fine Tea, possessing strength , rich. 
„ ness of flavour, and excellence of quality. 

nuAinx, c~., i. ~ 8 The quality of this Tea meets with universal approbaf 

Vv„. rh . ch ° n ^ * 5 0 A particularly agreeable Tea, replete with goodness. 

I ery Chowe and very strong Souchong 5 4 This Tea possesses oreat virtues and is veru excellent. 


Finest true rich Congou 4 6 5 1 

Very fine Souchong Tea 4 


This Tea possesses great virtues and is very excellent. 
Orange and Flowerv Pekoes, Capers, Oolongs, Assams, &c. &c. 


Good T wan Kay Tea 

Fine Twankay 

Fine Hyson kind 

Hyson Tea 

Fine Hyson, with strength and flavour 

Superior Hyson, fine flavour 

Rich and delicate Hyson 

Young Hyson or Onchain 

Imperial Gunpowder 

Gunpowder Tea 

Fine and the Finest Gunpowder 


GREEN T E A S, Per Pound. 

3j 3d. 

3s. 6 <L to 3 9 
» \0 to 4 O 

4 2 to 4 6 

4 8 to 5 O These are GOOD Hyson Teas. 

^ fl to Q O Very desirable Green Teas, and will be greatly approved of. 

b 4 to b d These are in the highest state of perfection. 

3 8 to 6 0 Some of these Teas abound in strength nn<S. fulness of flavour 

4 0 to 5 4 That at 5s. ^ lb wv\\ give great satisfaction. 

4 o to 6 O The quality of that at 6 s. ^ th merits the greatest praise. 
0 6 (o 7 o| These are m the highest perfection, both for strength and 
l richness of flavour. 


COFFEES 

addition to the following, D akin & Compy have the best 
procurable from Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, Malabar, 
Sumatra, Padang, St. Domingo, Batavia, Havannah, 
Brazil, Bahia, Cuba, La Guyra, Porto llico, &c. <fcc. 

s. d. s. d. 

Common Coffee 7 0 9 to 0 11 ^ fb 

Ceylon, of good quality l 0 to 1 2 

Fine Plantation Ceylon l 4 to l 6 ” 

•J ava . 1 1 to 1 0 ’! 

Jamaica, good to fine 0 21 to 1 4 

Very fine to finest old Mountain Jamaica 1 6 to 2 0 ” 

Costa Rica, a strong and good Coflee . . 1 2 to 1 6 ” 

Choice old Mocha to Finest aged Mocha 1 5 to 2 0 ” 

Very strong Coffees is. 2d. & Is. 4d. 

Particularly choiee Coffees is. 6 d. & Is. Bd. 

The finest old Mountain Coflee, that has become , ) 

from its age , like Good Old Port Wine, L2s. Od. 
mellow in ripeness and richness of flavour j 

COCOAS 8c CHOCOLATES. 

Patent Cocoa, in $ lb Packets 

Cocoa, Soluble, m ^ lb Packets .......... 

Ditto, ditto, fine, in £ lb Packets * ’ 

Ditto, ditto, loose 

Ditto, Fry’s 

Ditto, White’s ****** 

Ditto, Flaked . *.!!!! 

Ditto, Nuts ;;;;; 

Ditto, Nibs ...!!!.! 

Ditto, Nibs, ground 

C\iOCO\ate, Spanish 

Ditto, Best Plain 

Ditto, soluble, in 1 lb lead cases 

Ditto, Sir Hans Slnane’s 

Ditto, Churchman’s 

Ditto, Paste, in £ lb Pots 

Ditto, Powder, in £ lb Canisters 

Best Broma 


£2 
O O 




§.s a 

S &£ 

fl| 
0-0 
«.s fc 


SPICES, &c. 

The Old English Mustard, “packed in 

(in foil,” pure as it is grown, very superior 1 0 ^ 1b 

New Mustards, common to fine ...... 6d. to 1 0 „ 

Finest Bencoolen Cloves 3 0 „ 

Fine ditto ditto 2 4 ,, 

Amboyna Cloves 1 10 ,, 

Finest Mace, bright 7 0 ,, 

Finest Cinnamon 5 0 „ 

Ground ditto ditto 6 0 ,, 

Cassia 1 0 „ 

Finest Brown Nutmegs 8 0 ,, 

Fine ditto ditto 6 a. 3«L to 7 0 „ 

BEST Mixed Spice 4 0 „ 

Cayenne Pepper, the very finest 2 6 „ 

Best Black ditto 1 0 , 

Best White ditto 1 3 ,, 

Long Pepper L 3 „ 

Best Jamaica Ginger 2 0 „ 

Fine ditto ditto Is. 3d. to 10,,' 

Good ditto ditto lOd. to 1 0 „ 

East India Ginger 0 4 ,, 

Prepared Jamaica ditto, Fine to Finest 1a. Ad. to 2 0 ,, 

Ground Barbadoes ditto 0 8 „ 

Pimento 0 8 „ 

Italian Maccaruni 1 0 ,, 

Italian Vermicelli 1 0 ,, 

The very best picked Isinglass 16 0 „ 

Best Unbleached ditto . . 12 0 ,, 

Pearl Sago 0 5 „ 

Finest Carolina Rice 0 5 ,, 

Patna Rice 0 4 ,, 

Tapioca 6 cl. to 0 8 „ 

Best Bermuda Arrowroot, formerly sold at 

4s. per lb 1 6 

Fine ditto ditto j 3 ” 

Best Jamaica Arrowroot, often sold as “ Finest 

Bermuda Arrowroot” '■ 1 0 

Fine Jamaica Arrowroot 10 ’’ 


The Arrowroots in original Tins of 2, 4, 7, and 14 lbs.’ 


All orders sent by post will receive the greatest care and attention, and will be forwarded CARR r AGE FREE if accom 
pamed by a respectable reference or a remittance for payment, whether by Post-office order, or otherwise. ’ 

mw csazstf tu the Traae by,he Merehant8ana 

Number OnV°W d p7Xchn^hvJri’ <1 '’7 ble "CT- ° f - th ,t' r rail * a 7 “!">»*» purebaaing their Te.a and Coffees at 
ETj! a£ in ST ’ ’ “ “ th0 “ ntre of Bn » ian<1 ’ 9 nietropoU,, and a position mor. 

BAKSN Si OOMP v - TEA MERCHANTS, 

NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON 

AGENTS APPOINTED 


ESTABLISHED (IN WELLS STREET) A.D. 1820. 



THE COLLAPSIBLE SHOWER BATH, 

THE ONLY REALLY PORTABLE, 

By the aid of Vulcanized India-rubber, only occupies, with curtains, complete (out of use) a space of 11 
inches diameter and 3 inches deep, while it holds (in use) three gallons of water. 

It is thoroughly simple, and not likely to get out of order. Price 15*. ; if packed complete in a japanned 
case, 12 inches in diameter and 5 inches deep, 3s. 6d. extra. 

To be had of the Proprietor and Manufacturer, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON (late Rippon and Burton,) 

WHOSE BATH SHOW ROOM 

contains, besides Toilet Sets japanned in imitation of Fancy Woods, China, Marbles, &r., in enormous 
variety, all the requisites for the season, so arranged in one room, devoted exclusively to articles of that 
character, that patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected, and at Thirty per cent, under any other 
house where attention is paid to the quality. FulWze Hanging Shower Baths, very strong and japanned 
with curtains and copper valve, 8*.eaeh. Pillar Shower Baths, with copper conducting tubes, brass force- 
pump and top, complete with curtains and japanned, from 60#. Hand Shower Baths Spanned. 3# 6 d 
The Omni-directive Bath. J t 

Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, as well as of every Ironmongery article, sent (per post) free,— 
39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street). Established in Wells Street, 1820. 


Novelty in FRENCH CORNICES at 20s. 

A most varied and beautiful assortment of these elegant 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 

which threaten entirely to supersede all of British manufacture, from 20*. and upwards, complete for 
any ordinary window (if inlaid with velvet of any colour about 15*. each extra), is now on SALE at 

WILLI AIM! S. BURTON’S Gate Rippon Sc Burton’s), 

39, OXFORD STREET, Corner of Newman Street. 


Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, as well as of every Ironmongery Article, sent (per post) free. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON S (Tate RIPPON and BURTON’S) Stock of general Furnishing Ironmonger 
is literally the largest in the world, and as no language can be employed to give a Correct idea of its varfeti 
and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it. 
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M Y CHOIC E. 

I *m very fond (I must confess,) 

Of good and fashionable dress : 

And, with a view of getting this, 

I 've search’d the whole metropolis ; 
Thousands of fashions have I seen, 

Yet Moses’ dress has ever been 


On looking at the cloth, I find 
’Tis of a most superior kind. 

And in the workmanship and fit 
I meet with ev’ry requisite : 

No single blemish can I see — 

And hence shall Moses ever be 

I love a gentlemanly Hat — 

Nor have I fail’d to meet with that : 

I ’ve bought a Hat of Moses, — yes — 
They pleas’d me so in point of dress, 
That off I went to Eighty-three 
In Aldgate — which shall ever be 

My Boots were bought at Moses’ mart- 
And oh ! you cannot think how smart ; 
Their style and make are so complete, 

I seem to walk with different feet ; 
Better I cannot wish to see. 

And therefore they will ever be 

I only wish that you could see 
My articles of Hosiery ; 

These choice essentials of costume 
Do ample credit to the loom : 

And being suitable to me, 

Moses and Son shall ever be 


My Choice. 


My Choice. 


My Choice. 


My Choipe. 


But what about the prices paid 
For all these articles in trade ? 

The prices Moses’ charge are such 
As you may gain by very much : 

Vast savings have they brought to me— 
And hence shall Moses ever be 


My Choice. 


My Choice. 


Made to Measure 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Cashmerette Codringtons . . from 

,, Taglionis, silk collar and cuffs 
Cambridge Coat, lined throughout 

Tweed Coat 

Sporting Coat ..... 

Dress Coat 

99 99 Best quality manufactured 

Frock Coat 

„ „ Best quality manufactured 
Rich Pattern Vest .... 
Cassimere or Cloth .... * 

Tweed Trowsers 

Single Milled Doe Skin ditto . . 

Best or Dress ditto .... 

Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits 


£ s. d. 
0 16 6 
1 2 
2 5 
0 16 

0 13 

1 12 

2 15 
1 15 

3 3 


Ready Made. 


Blouses . . , 

Cashmerette Codringtons . 

Cambridge’s Chesterfield Polkas, and ali) 
the newest Patterns . . 

Tweed Coats .... 1 > 

Sporting Coats . . * . 

Dress Coats . . . # ’ * * 

Frock Coat S # uperfine » a snpiriorCoat 
Extra Superfine a superior Coat 
Roll Collar Vest 

Fancy Satins . . * 

Cloth or Cassimere . * * 

Tweed Trowsers . . 

Fancy Cassimere or Doeskins 
Boys* Tunic and Hussar Suits 


£ «. A. 
from 026 
0 16 


0 18 

0 8 
0 6 
1 0 
1 15 
1 4 


0 10 
0 18 


' aiJU iiUoool OUllS 9 m $ 

Mourning to any extent can be had at rive Minutes’ notice 

imposition, having learned that the untradesmihke” a ??"f 

the same concern,’’ has been resorted to in many instances and for obvious reasons The , . II * 

* r M msztz 

and Shoe Mater., and Genera? Outfitter; Tor^lesTnoo’ H “ tteM ’ Bo0t 
154 , 155 , 15 «, & 157 Wineries, & S 3 , 84 , 85 , * 86 SJdgate, Ctty.To'ndon. 


BRADBIRY AND KVANS. PRINTERS, WHITFERrARS. 


